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SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


VOL. XIV. No. 1. JANUARY, 1922 


BODY, MIND AND SPIRIT: being No. XV. of Papers ror 
THE PRESENT, for which the Cities ComMitTTeeE of the SocIOLOGICAL 
Society is responsible. 


Tue care of the body, the education of the mind, the guidance of the 
spirit, are current phrases of well-established tradition. Now we all 
desire the comforting assurance that our bodies are cared for in a way 
conformable to the fullest knowledge about the nature and working 
of bodies. And, for our children at least, we are sincerely solicitous 
about the education of their mind and the guidance of their spirit. 
We are therefore driven to ask, now and again in moments of awakened 
responsibility, certain questions about the validity of the special know- 
ledge relevant to these issues and the authenticity of its modes of 
application. 
~thuncoapective guardians of the above traditions are, of course, our 
‘Phink..however, of the specialised 
giching, 
these 
would 
xxhorta- 


increasingly does the practice of medicifé base mscu va many 
specialised sciences which are supposedly brought together in the 
general science of Biology. So also comes nowadays a similar claim 
from the art of teaching in relation to Psychology. Admit, then, 
that in Biology, Psychology and Theology, there exist three systems 
of knowledge which, when applied to life, give the conditions for care 
of body, education of mind, and guidance of spirit. 

But what of the underlying unity? How far may the plain man 
go in assuming it? ‘True, he rarely concerns himself about the 
abstraction which philosophers call the unity of life. But he has a 
vivid sense of the concrete reality. Indeed, he practises the habit and 
enjoys the custom of submitting this reality to certain tests. One of 
these tests is severely practical, for it measures what he calls success 
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Tue care of the body, the education of the mind, the guidance of the 
spirit, are current phrases of well-established tradition. Now we all 
desire the comforting assurance that our bodies are cared for in a way 
conformable to the fullest knowledge about the nature and working 
of bodies. And, for our children at least, we are sincerely solicitous 
about the education of their mind and the guidance of their spirit. 
We are therefore driven to ask, now and again in moments of awakened 
responsibility, certain questions about the validity of the special know- 
ledge relevant to these issues and the authenticity of its modes of 
application. 

THE respective guardians of the above traditions are, of course, our 
physicians, teachers and clergy. Think, however, of the specialised 
knowledge which informs the practice of medicine, the art of teaching, 
the discipline of the church ; and agreement as to names for these 
particular knowledges is not so easily reached. Yet there would 
presumably be no dispute that Theology stands to the moral exhorta- 
tions and disciplines of the churches as theory to practice. And 
increasingly does the practice of medicine base itself on many 
specialised sciences which are supposedly brought together in the 
general science of Biology. So also comes nowadays a similar claim 
from the art of teaching in relation to Psychology. Admit, then, 
that in Biology, Psychology and Theology, there exist three systems 
of knowledge which, when applied to life, give the conditions for care 
of body, education of mind, and guidance of spirit. 

But what of the underlying unity? How far may the plain man 
go in assuming it? ‘True, he rarely concerns himself about the 
abstraction which philosophers call the unity of life. But he has a 
vivid sense of the concrete reality. Indeed, he practises the habit and 
enjoys the custom of submitting this reality to certain tests. One of 
these tests is severely practical, for it measures what he calls success 
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in life. Another is more emotional and it estimates zest in living, 
or joie de vivre. The third is of a more intellectual order, and if he 
knew how, the plain man would doubtless apply it to the three systems 
of knowledge (biological, psychological and theological) that touch 
him intimately though indirectly. What above all he desires to be 
assured about these knowledges is that they exist in a shape that will 
enable the physician to do the best for the plain man’s body, and the 
teacher and clergyman for his children’s mind and spirit. His way 
of framing the test question would in most cases perhaps be to ask 
if these systems of knowledge are each and all of them “ up to date.” 
But what available criterion of up-to-dateness would be likely to 
satisfy his requirements? He has heard much of the doctrine of 
evolution, and his faith in that test of modernity with its stamp of 
intellectual worth, is probably little if at all shaken by a recent vein 
of meticulous scepticism amongst certain reactionary thinkers. 
Now, if it be asked where does theology stand to-day in relation to 
the doctrine of Evolution, a satisfying answer is difficult, if only 
because that doctrine itself is undergoing evolution. And among 
many sources that contribute to modify and develop our notions of 
evolution not the least transformative spring, if not from theology 
direct, yet from thinkers who try to mediate between the world of 
religion and that of natural science. Perhaps no better instance could 
be cited than from a recent issue of Gifford Lectures. Let us then 
pause to catch a glimpse of the vision of life, bodily, mental and even 
spiritual, offered in Professor J. A. Thomson’s SysteEM oF ANIMATE 
Nature; for this is a book which presents to the open-minded reader 
something that in the language of religion might be called an apocalypse 
of creation. 

To begin with, recall that a decade or so ago the scientific world 
celebrated the fiftieth birthday of Darwin’s theory of the origin of 
species. It was (if one remembers aright) the Royal Society that 
initiated and organised the celebrations. It might have been better 
to wait till 1919, for then the official event would have coincided with 
the natural event. For beyond our Royal Society there is our Human 
Society which moves according to the “ law of generations.”” That 
“* law ” is a popular notion of which sociology as yet takes little account ; . 
but it seems to go with the regularity of clockwork, now in periodicities 
of thirty years or thereabouts ; or again, in shorter cycles of about 
fifteen years. Sure enough after two full generational periods of social 
gestation the time-spirit produced the fit offspring ; and fitness we 
may take to mean adaptation to do the work needed. Dated 1919, 
is the Preface to Professor J. A. Thomson’s masterpiece (the published 
date being a year later), which thus appeared 60 years, precisely two 
generations, after the publication of THE Oricin or Species. Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s book rings out the old, rings in the new. It sums 
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up and presents with clear and impartial epitome the labours in 
evolutionary science of two generations of naturalists stirred by 
Darwin’s impulse. The first of these received the master’s work 
passionately and therefore somewhat uncritically ; the second criticised, 
corrected, developed and enlarged it by opening up new evolutionary 
vistas. The result is a freshening vision of life which all who run may 
read and absorb with delight in Professor ‘Thomson’s two volumes, for 
he clothes in a handsome raiment of literature the nakedness of 
science. 


Tue older view of evolution popularly associated with what might be 
called orthodox Darwinism, saw Animate Nature as a vast gladiatorial 
show reeking with blood. It saw every hedgerow crowded with 
cruelty, the waste and devastation of parasitism breaking out on many 
sides, ugliness and devilry rife, the exuberant abundance of life darkened 
by the horrid abundance of death, and te whole structure or working 
of natural life overshadowed by numerous disharmonies and imperfect 
adaptations. Speaking, however, for the newer biology which has 
grown up partly in continuity with orthodox Darwinism and partly by 
a degree of reaction, but in any case through more careful observation 
and clearer reading of the facts of life, Professor Thomson offers a 
view of animate nature which in intent and outcome approaches nearer 
to a beatific vision than a gladiatorial show. He by no means glosses 
over the shadows and disharmonies, but squarely facing them he 
declares that many are of man’s making and that many are due to 
misunderstanding, and those which are real do not seriously affect 
the general truth of a more generous and even idealistic picture of 
Animate Nature. Outlined with the utmost realism of a detached and 
verifiable science, this picture has for its prominent features a set of 
qualities which in the clear yet vivid language of Professor Thomson 
are set out as follows : “‘ the variety of life—hundreds of thousands of 
distinct individualities or species ; the abundance of life—like a river 
always tending to overflow its banks ; the diffusion of life—exploring 
and exploiting every corner of land and sea ; the insurgence of life— 
self-assertive, persistent, defiant, continually achieving the apparently 
impossible ; the cyclical development of life—ever passing from birth, 
through love, to death ; the intricacy of life—every cell a microcosm ; 
the subtlety of life—every drop of blood an index of idiosyncracies ; 
the inter-relatedness of life—with myriad threads woven in a patterned 
web ; the drama of life—plot within plot, age after age, with every 
conceivable illustration of the twin motives of hunger and love; the 
flux of life—even under our short-lived eyes ; the progress of life— 
slowly creeping upwards through unthinkable time, expressing itself 
in ever nobler forms ; the beauty of life—every finished organism an 
artistic harmony ; the morality of life—spending itself to the death 
for other than individual ends; the mentality of life—sometimes 
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quietly dreaming, sometimes sleep-walking, sometimes widely-awake ; 
and the victory of life—subduing material things to its will, and in its 
highest reaches controlling itself towards an increasing purpose.” 
In his picture of life, built up and composed with incomparable wealth 
of illustrative detail, Professor Thomson may be held to emphasise 
three aspects. He stresses the pervasiveness throughout animate 
nature, of Beauty, Mentality and Purpose. Beauty he declares to be 
observable everywhere. ‘“ Apart from disease, which is almost 
unknown in wild Nature, apart from unfinished organisms which 
Nature hides away (often so carefully), apart from various domestic 
animals and cultivated plants which bear too flagrantly the marks of 
man’s artistically clumsy, though scientifically clever, fingers, all 
organisms are artistic harmonies, pleasing to the unprejudiced eye, 
evoking the zsthetic emotion especially when seen in their natural 
setting. And not only the organisms themselves, but the works of 
their hands are beautiful—the nest, and the web, and the honeycomb, 
and the coral reef, and the bower-bird’s bower. Nature has given 
her verdict in favour of beauty—the reward of survival.” 

As regards the evolution of mind and mind in evolution, the author 
marshals his cumulative evidence that in animals as well as in man 
“ there is a flow of inner life, though it be but a slender rill compared 
with our full stream.’’ For this flow of inner life, he claims the word 
mind as a character of the whole animal series. In plain words he 
affirms that “‘ the apsychic view of animal life is outrageous.”” Sticking 
closely to verifiable facts he declares the general result of the evolution- 
process in animate nature to be a growing emancipation of mentality 
—growing evidence of a subjective aspect over and above objective 
activities. 

Or Purpose as an increasing factor in evolution he sees and accumulates 
a mass of testimony hardly less striking than for Mind as an ever- 
enlarging dominant factor. Speaking for the newer evolutionists he 
says, ‘‘ We do not think any longer of a ‘ directive power ’ outside of 
the evolving organisms, but of a directive power which is bone of 
their bone and flesh of their flesh—a directive power analagous to that 
which we ourselves know when we command our course or send an 
arrow to its mark. What we must particularly take account of is the 
main trend in evolution, making persistently for the dominance of 
mentality and the establishment eventually of personality. Whether 
what we now experience be the goal or near the goal, it gives significance 
to the whole long journey. And if Man be the highest product of 
evolution, and if the central reality in our life is our clear purpose, 
may we not ask whether there is not also a purpose at the core of the 
world-purpose ?”’ In the vocabulary of evolution, on this view, the 
key-word is “‘ Purpose,” the ‘‘ most thrilling” in our language. To 
it, Professor Thomson links another clue, “‘ Promise.”” He declares 
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that “ in the web of nature’s life, there is for Man the hint—the Open 
Secret—that progressive evolution depends not merely on the improve- 
ment of the natural inheritance, and on the intensification of the 
individual life, but also on the ennoblement of the external heritage 
—so much his own creation—the treasures of literature and art, the 
beautiful region and city, the tradition of high ideals, and the multi- 
tudinous linkages—many in sad need of amelioration—in the framework 
of society itself.” 

THesE remarkable passages we may treat as the latest word of organic 
evolutionary science in linking together our notions of Body, Mind, 
and even Spirit, for if throughout the animal series there is a purposive 
trend towards fulness, freedom and personalization of life, does not 
this view affirm the supreme significance of that which in plain language 
is called spirit ? 

TuRN from these general views to the detail of such problems as the 
relation of Mind to Body, and you find Professor Thomson’s wide 
knowledge, comprehensive sympathy, verbal clearness and intellectual 
penetration, a sure guide to the present situation in which the repre- 
sentative schools find themselves. To the question of how we are to 
think of our thought-life and our brain-life in relation to one another, 
says Professor Thomson, at least seven answers have been given. 
They are, I., a thorough-going Materialism, and II., its modern 
representative, Epiphenomenalism. According to the first, mind is 
fictitious and the only realities are matter and motion. With this view 
are associated amongst many names in the history of philosophy, if 
few in recent or contemporary science, that of Hobbes who affirmed 
that sensation is nothing but motion, and of Cabanis who declared 
that the brain secreted thought as the liver secretes bile. Of Huxley’s 
Epiphenomenalism, Professor Thomson gives this account, “ the 
stream of consciousness is like the chain of foam-bells on the river, 
called into exister.ce by the real physico-chemical processes in the 
brain, and ceasing as these cease. . . . . Mental states are the shadows 
cast by the vanes of the cerebral windmill, or the creaking of the 
machinery, or at the best the electrical sparks which accompany the 
friction. There may seem to be two watches but only one is going 
(the brain) ; when the going watch ticks there is an echoing tick in 
the other ; nay more, by induction the going watch may cause move- 
ments of the hands of the watch which only seem to go.” 

Next there is, III., the theory of Subjective Idealism which is the 
extreme antithesis of epiphenomenalism and finds nothing real but 
the routine of personal conscious experience. In Professor Thomson’s 
scheme of summaries there comes, IV., the theory of Psycho-physical 
Parallelism. It admits both mental and cerebral processes, but 
regards them as concomitants merely, without inter-action, two parallel 
causal chains, each complete and independent in itself. Next comes, 
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V., the theory of Psychical Monism ; those who hold this doctrine 
believe that what we call physical objects and physical processes are 
real, but they owe their reality to being conscious processes or activities 
in disguise. 

Or all theories of the mind and body relation, the oldest is, VI., 
Animism, or the soul-theory. It maintains the actuality of the soul 
as an embodied psychical being, which realises itself in interaction 
with the bodily organism. ‘The soul is, apart from the bodily organisa- 
tion, the ground of the unity of consciousness ; it makes sensation, 
meaning, endeavour and guidance possible. Its relation with the body 
is reciprocal, for while it controls the body, the bodily processes supply 
to it the content of consciousness. Interacting with the body, it 
develops into the centre of personality. The soul may conceivably, 
the animists affirm, attain to an existence independent of the life of 
its partner, the bodily organism. 

FINALLY in the list comes VII., the Two-Aspect-Theory. To this 
view biologists who are also students of psychology, increasingly lean, 
and to it Professor Thomson gives his adhesion, though perhaps with 
a touch of lingering fondness for the animist theory. He states this 
two-aspect theory as follows: “‘ We think of the organism as one, 
while it lives, an indissoluble psycho-physical being. The mind 
and the body are both abstractions, very convenient for purposes of 
discourse ; there is but one reality, the life of the organism, which has 
a subjective aspect known as psychosis, and an objective aspect known 
as neurosis. ‘The living creature gives an account of itself in two ways. 
It can know itself as something extended and intricately built up, 
burning away, moving, throbbing ; it can also know itself as the seat 
of sensations, perceptions, feelings, wishes, thoughts.’ In short, 
when we think and observe in the concrete, what we have to do with 
is not a body and a mind but the unified life of a peyehe gegen 
being, a body-mind or mind-body. 


II. 


THESE seven great controversies about the relation of mind and body 
must not be allowed to obscure the shining vision of life-in-evolution 
revealed in this newer biology. As we peer down the vistas of Animate 
Nature there grows on us a vision of stately movement by the changeful 
Proteus of life, diverging constantly to create an almost endless variety 
of masterpieces, yet ever on the march towards a larger purpose, a 
keener intelligence, a finer beauty. But philosophers viewing this 
triple tendency of life in man declare an innate pursuit of the good, the 
true, the beautiful. And theologians postulating at once a sublime 
fountain-head of life and a supreme perfection affirm their notion of 
a Divine Spirit at work in the world. This theological concept is thus 
seen to have a certain logical relevance to the doctrine of evolution. 
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Indeed it hardly seems extravagant to say that the voice of the new 
biology needs the language of theology to express its inmost message. 
On that footing the needle on the compass of science has moved full 
circle since the days of Laplace, who declared without serious risk of 
contradiction from his learned contemporaries that science had “ no 
need of the hypothesis of God.”” But if neither biologist nor theologian 
be ready to-day for such linkage of their studies, yet both may well 
unite in putting in a claim on the psychologist for a presentation of the 
human spirit as at its best expliciting what the biologist sees as implicit 
in the development of the animal mind. ‘To be sure it does not at 
first sight promise much in this direction that the newest, and as it 
professes to be the most “ scientific ’’ school of psychology, should be 
more concerned with exposing the Caliban in man than in revealing 
the latencies of divine spirit. But two things are to be said about the 
psycho-analytic school ; first that it is very young, and next that like 
other developments of science its mode and outlook are at once deter- 
mined and limited by the facts of its chosen field. ‘This vigorous and 
promising school already marked by notable achievement in unravelling 
knotty problems of the human mind, gives us the psychology of the 
metropolitan capitals and, industrial cities of western civilisation in the 
latter decades of the 19th and the early ones of the 2oth century. 
It is therefore, in the measure of its truth, a psychology of populations 
habituated to economic insecurity and political uncertainty, with their 
accompanying “‘ anxiety neuroses”’; to chronic pre-occupation with 
sex or the things that stimulate sex, with resulting mental disturbances 
and moral laxities ; to the hypersensitiveness, or dullness that comes 
from the continuous distraction of noise, dirt, ugliness, disorder, strife, 
bewilderment ; to journalistic sophistry and organised charlatanism ; 
to extremes of riches and poverty, with consequent organic debasement 
by over-nutrition or under-nutrition. In short, it is a psychology of 
types characterised by that disharmony of soul which springs from 
constant oscillation between extravagance of hope and excess of fear. 
These surely are the circumstances and conditions of human life which 
draw out and develop the lower latencies of mind and spirit because 
they repress and pervert the higher. ‘Thus it comes about, that as yet 
the psycho-analytic school offers an account of mind which assuredly 
is not exhaustive of human nature ; rather does it not fail to give even 
a representative view, since the chosen milieu of study is a highly 
specialised one ? 


For more authentic beginnings of a psychology growing out of its 
own tradition, and yet in line with the newer biology, we may turn to 
the later thought and observation of William James, that which un- 
fortunately is subsequent to most of his systematic writing. It seems 
to have been the preparation for his Gifford lectures and their after- 
math that concentrated his attention on the higher latencies and finer 
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potencies of the mind. “I am sure,” he writes, in one of his letters 
dated about that time, “ that in many cases of Conversion it is less a 
new truth than a new power gained over life by a truth always known. 
It is the case of a conflict of two-self systems in a personality up to 
that time divided, but in whom after the conversion crisis, the higher 
loves and powers come definitely to gain the upper hand and expel 
the forces which up to that time had kept them down in the position 
of mere grumblers and protesters and agents of remorse and dis- 
content.” 


AssUREDLY, there is a long and distinguished line of those who practice 
this higher psychology glimpsed by William James towards the end 
of his career. They are the poets, artists, scientific discoverers, 
inventors, saints, and the rest of us in brief moments impassioned by 
an ennobling quest. But the great lover, the creative poet, the artist, 
the discoverer, the saintly mystic, if any one of these turns his mind 
inwards to examine the method and process of its arcane powers 
seldom tell the result in a way that enables us to share their secret. 
There are, however, notable exceptions, and a recent instance is the 
Irish poet, artist and seer, A.E., who in a book called THe CANDLE 
oF Viston addresses himself to this psychological issue. In that 
mood he naturally turned for information to the writings of the pro- 
fessed psychologists. The searching test to which this poet, artist 
and seer submitted our psychologists was to seek in their accounts of 
the mind some reference at least descriptive and if possible explanatory 
of the sort of creative or poetic powers experienced by himself in his 
own life and work. But, finding nothing of the sort, he inferred that 
current professors of psychology not having themselves cultivated 
vision, were without “ the first data’’ of their science. Dismissing, 
therefore, the “ false ideas ” and “‘ foolish fables ’’ of these “‘ sightless 
philosophers’ who write of “‘ memory, thought and imagination,” 
without adequate experience of the underlying vital realities, 
this master of vision himself in search of mental science, turned next 
to literature and found there “‘ endless analysis of passion and thought ” 
but rarely discovered “ one writing as if he felt the (creative) powers 
leaping up in his body as the thronged thoughts leap up in the brain.”’ 
Determined to pursue the intellectual quest, he was thrown back upon 
three main sources: (1) the creative manifestations of his own inner 
life, (2) a closer communion with nature and (3) the sacred literature 
of antiquity. To each of these lines of investigation did A.E. give 
himself wholeheartedly in pursuit of knowledge, being persuaded that 
he could be of most use to the world by an endeavour to discover or 
re-discover the formulz of spiritual evocation. “So,” he writes, in 
reference to this renunciation of a creative career, ‘‘ I stayed the vision 
which might have been art, or the ecstasy which might have been 
poetry, and asked of them rather to lead me back to the ancestral 
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fountain from which they issued.’’ Having been led along this path 
to a working knowledge of the spiritual process and the corresponding 
art of evocation, A.E. offers the world what we may hope is but a first 
instalment of this higher psychology (or “ geography of the spirit,”’ 
as he calls it) in his CANDLE OF VisION. It is perhaps the first occasion 
since the Renaissance that a creative artist of high order has analysed 
the source of his own power and generalised the knowledge for common 
application by mankind. 

THE gist of his message is very like the sudden resolution of the prisoner 
to lift the latch and walk out after suffering years of confinement, 
through obsession with the thought that jail doors are always and of 
necessity locked. ‘‘ We live to-day,’”’ says A.E., “trapped in the 
imaginary bonds of an Iron Age, ever tending to sink into a spiritual 
lethargy by reason of failure to evoke and develop the latencies of 
creative life within each of us. We have but to light the candle on 
the forehead,”’ and there will be revealed within ourselves “‘ the Lamp 
of the World, and Nature the genie is Slave of the Lamp and must 
fashion life about us as we fashion it within ourselves. . . . None 
need special gifts or genius. Gifts! there are no gifts. For all that 

is ours we have paid the price. There is nothing we aspire to for which — 
we cannot barter some spiritual merchandise of our own. Genius ! 

there is no stinting of this by the Keeper of the Treasure House. It 

is not bestowed but is won.”’ There are, he tells us, definite “ spiritual 

exercises’ whereby we may escape the distress and despair of the Iron 

Age and mount to enjoyment of that “ vision and ecstasy of the Golden 

Age that has never passed. away from the world.” By the assiduous 

practice of these exercises we may “ heighten the imagination and 

intensify the will ’’ so that every normal individual can acquire 

“‘ transcendental energies,’ for “ the highest ecstasy and vision are 

conditioned by law and attainable by all.”” But this art of evocation 

or arousal and development of spiritual latencies is itself but part of 

a larger “‘ training in seership ’’ which by combined mastery of insight 

and foresight will reveal and make available for humanity “ sweet 

and august things ’’ beyond present imagining or belief. 

Ir asked for evidence of the Golden Age that was and may be again, 

because still existing in latency all around us, A.E. would answer by 

reference to those legends of his own race which are deeply heroic 

because shot through with moral and social significance. He would 

point to the story of Cucullain and Ferdiad pausing and embracing 

in the middle of their combat; or to that of Queen Meve praising 

her enemies before the battle ; or to that of Conal Karna binding up his 

arm so that he might fight on equal terms with his wounded foeman. In 

these legends dwells the spirit of the Golden Age, ever awaiting 

re-birth in the mind and heart of youth, nourished on the memory and 

impulse of the vital myth. 
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“ 'Tyere declares A.E., “‘ a gigantic ocean of life’ ever surging 
and foaming within and around the brain, awaiting exploration. Much 
of what we call memories are, he believes, but “ the froth ” of this 
ocean of uncharted life. In that point at least he is on common ground 
with the psycho-analytic school. But whereas they see in the nereids 
of this ocean, a body of evil demons, A.E. discerns a mighty and 
beneficent Neptune, willing on terms to make us free of his kingdom 
even to the use of trident for riding the waves, calming the storm and 
maybe regulating the tides. The latency within us for launching, 
maintaining and guiding body and mind on this high adventure is 
what we call spirit. One of the many metaphors and analogies with 
which he illumines his theory of the relation in which Spirit stands 
to Nature is that of lovers. Hidden in the life of nature dormant 
within us are, he says, coiled springs of spiritual power, concealed 
potencies awaiting our call to personal service and high purpose. 
“* Yet they are not so concealed that the lover may not discover them, 
and to the lover, nature reveals herself like a shy maiden who is slowly 
drawn to one who adores her at a distance and who is first acknowledged 
by a lifting of the veil, a long-remembered glance, a glimmering smile, 
and at last comes speech, and the mingling of life with life.”’ 


It is not to be thought that A.E. ignores the ubiquitous presence of 
evil tendencies and degrading influences any more than does the 
psycho-analytic school. On the contrary, he affirms with the emphasis 
and conviction of theologians, a prevailing inability of the spirit to 
arouse and develop its high latencies unless a process of purification 
is set agoing and does its work thoroughly. But while he has not 
much to say of the evils that lurk deep in the fundamental instincts and 
impulses of life, yet he pours a flood of criticism on cultural disabilities. 
Around the spirit of childhood and youth awakening to magic dreams 
both low and high, gather “ the wizards of darkness and they baptize 
it’’ with the “ waters of sorcery.”” Amongst the evil spells woven 
around the growing spirit, he signalises three as characteristic of our 
current western civilisation. There is first ‘‘ the black art of educa- 
tion ’’ which debases “ the imagination of life about itself,”’ suppressing 
or distorting instead of evoking and cultivating spiritual latencies. 
False teachers conceal from the young “ what palaces they were born 
in, what dominions they are rightly heir to” so that our young people 
come to regard it as normal and natural to live like the stolen prince 
in the fairy story, obscurely among the swine-herds.’’ Allies of these 
false teachers are the contemporary messengers of “ religions which 
make promises to be fulfilled beyond the grave, because they have no 
knowledge now to be put to the test,”” whereas the founders of these 
same religions “ spake of a divine vision to be attained while we are 
yet in the body.” And if they uttered once again their proper historic 
message, our priests would, declares A.E., cry out “ I am to-day as 
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verifiable as that water wets, or that fire burns. Test me that ye can 
become as gods.” This renewal of belief in a human godhead realisable 
here and now in every one is the constructive thesis running as a refrain 
throughout this book of “ spiritual science,’’ expounded and repeated 
again and again in passages now of analysis and exposition, now of 
vivid exhortation. Of the causes that repress this divine latency, he 
has enumerated two. Next after modern miseducation and con- 
temporary misrepresentations of ancient religion, comes the turn of 
current politics for appraisal in the light of this “ higher psychology,” 
and the fire of his severest criticism is concentrated by A.E. against 
the despotic power of centralised Governments. Under the triple evil 
of repression by current modes of “‘ education,” misguidance by those 
of religion, and domination by centralised Governments, the spirit of 
modern man has been, he declares, subdued to a dullness and abstrac- 
tion from which at present few escape partially and none completely. 
But the conditions of release and renewal are becoming known, the 
intellect will be freed from its fetters, the imagination will do its 
creative work, vision and transfiguration become normal activities, 
and man come into his full inheritance by realising and giving form 
to what exists in the latencies of spiritual life. ‘The human spirit will 
then re-enter upon its intimacies and its partnership with “ the Great 
Spirit whose home is in the vast ocean of life within and around us, 
and which manifests itself for us in those deeps of experience we know 
as a moving glamour in the heavens, a dropping tenderness at twilight, 
a visionary light in the hills, a voice in the heart, the earth under foot 
become sacred, and the air we breathe like wine poured out for us 
by some heavenly cupbearer.” 


Ill. 


A.E.’s CANDLE OF VisI0N, of which a scanty outline has been sketched 
above, is one of many recent endeavours to build a psychology and a 
philosophy of spirit, which shall satisfy two sets of conditions. These 
works range from the popular presentment of Evelyn Underhill’s 
PracTicaL Mysticism, to the brilliant essays of Bergson and the great 
interpretative treatise of Croce. Collectively, and for the most part 
individually, they offer an account of the life of spirit, its meaning, 
modes of working and development, which while incorporating the 
truths of the great synthetic traditions—even those of occult and 
mystical origins as well as of accredited philosophies and historic 
religions—yet at the same time claims to stand the test of specialised 
science and modern scholarship. But in attempting a task so ambitious, 
yet assuredly vital to contemporary needs, these philosophers and 
psychologists of spirit suffer a serious handicap. There lies across 
their path a concealed ubstacle, like an uncharted snag in a navigation 
channel. 
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To illustrate, think of what is perhaps the central tradition in the 
historic development of spirit. Is it not that of the saints and the 
mystics? For them the evocation of spirit, its discipline and education 
has long been and still is a definite and living art of culture. The 
essence of its method would appear to be a very deliberate selection 
of mental imagery and a training of the mind to hold these images at 
will in the focus at attention against al! the distractions that tend to 
put our stream of conscious thought outside personal control. The 
aim seemingly is by sinking this conscious imagery into what nowadays 
is called the subconscious mind, thereby to arouse from latency to 
actuality and then to give specific direction to those creative powers 
of the inner life which form character and generate personality. It 
may be that in the latent life-impulses of visual imagery purposely 
selected and habitually cultivated there resides no small part of the 
mystery of spiritual genius. On that assumption we understand better 
the organised recourse to the pictorial and plastic arts and their unifica- 
tion in architecture by the historic religions. Music is doubtless more 
immediately evocative of spiritual emotion, but is it not through 
harnessing to their ritual the team work of artist, sculptor, designer- 
craftsman and architect that the great religions are most effective in 
their service of spiritual guidance and direction? For this purpose 
has grown up and accumulated an empiric body of tradition which to 
many observers seems one of the most potent and majestic things in 
the rise of man from animal life to the rustic masteries with their 
triumphs of family and tribal organisation under barbarism, and from 
these to the regional flowerings of historic culture-cities with the 
towering personalities of their Great Men. Challenged for an inter- 
pretation in terms conformable with those of evolutionary science these 
students of the religious heritage would doubtless be ready with their 
answer. About its contents and character we can at least make a guess. 


RECALL what, as the new biologists see it, is the essence of the evolution- 
process. Surveying the whole realm of organic nature, they discern 
a vast patterned web of ever enriching design issuing from the loom of 
life. In the deciphering of the general design, these naturalist observers 
discover infinite variations of one primal pattern. That archi-typal 
pattern and these manifold variations result from the registering, 
conserving and transmitting of gains achieved by the life-impulse in 
its striving to dominate its environment by masterpieces in beauty, 
freedom, individuality. The essence of the process is then twofold ; 
first the making of life’s experimental adaptations towards the triad of 
ends ; next the registering of life’s attainments in such wise as to fit 
them into the general design of the patterned web so as to ensure their 
conservation by inheritance. Turning from the realm of organisms 
to the kingdom of man and asking what is the human analogue to 
nature’s web of life, one has to remember that the fact of social in- 
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heritance is precisely what differentiates human from animal societies. 
The heritages of art, industry, agriculture, commerce, literature, 
science, politics, religion, have therefore to be examined with a view 
to ascertaining how far all these register conserve and transmit gains 
for beauty, freedom and personalization of life and how far the con- 
trary. But on any reading of history and any interpretation of social 
evolution it would be admitted that the imagery of religious tradition 
even if not essential to human progress, has been and is one of the most 
fertile sources of that ennoblement of personality which is commonly 
taken as the gauge of spiritual life. 

GrRanT then that the spirit-process works largely, perhaps mainly, 
through the awakening, guiding, elevating qualities of imagery idealised 
to vision, clarified to thought, impassioned to symbolism. How sharp 
the contrast with most current scientific views of the mental life- 
process and the social life-process! The dominant schools of 
specialised research in sociology and psychology, would seem to draw 
from four main sources their observations, theories, interpretations 
and consequent valuations as to the instincts, impulses and 
purposes that actuate the mind-process and the social-process. The 
following list does not profess to be exhaustive, but a fairly com- 
prehensive relevance can hardly be denied to it. Take then the four 
main sources of current inspiration in the mental, moral and social 
sciences as, (1) a conception of animal life, viewed more or less 
as a gladiatorial show, (2) observation of the habits of domestic breeds, 
(3) the practices and customs of competitive commerce, war and sport, 
(4) the modes of human life which characterise modern industrial and 
metropolitan cities observed and interpreted by the aid of orthodox 
Darwinism, utilitarian philosophy, political economy (orthodox or 
socialist), and nationalist history. 

Now instincts, impulses and purposes adapted to these environments, 
however limited their range of action, however insufficient to account 
for mind, morals and society in their variety and fulness, have un- 
doubtedly in the hands of the several specialists proved fertile clues 
to many dark problems in human évolution. These presentments of 
the mind-process and the social process have now to be squared with 
the new biology on one side and on the other with the religious view 
of the spirit-process. But there are, as we saw above, some half dozen 
or more schools with their well-established rivalries as to the relation 
of mind and body. Add to this dual problem the further complexity 
of the social-process, and we have a triple relationship of body, mind 
and society, presenting a formidable barrier indeed to the philosopher 
of spirit who professes a synthesis of traditional and modern specialised 
knowledge. The difficulty is one that by the very nature of his subject 
he cannot evade. He must postulate the unity of life in all its char- 
acteristic aspects before he can even start to examine that working 
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of spirit which for him is the highest manifestation of life. In other 
words he must demonstrate the spirit-process as including and 
transcending in an evolutionary onward sweep, the body or organic- 
process of life, its mind-process, and as working in intimate co-operation 
with its social-process. But since the specialists of the relevant 
sciences are not only lacking in concurrence about these unities, but, 
as it would seem, defective even in clear sighted statement of the 
involved problems, it is manifest that any philosophy of spirit that 
claims the authority of science must be, as yet, built on instable founda- 
tions. How grave a misfortune this defect of intellectual equipment 
at a moment when our crippled civilisation is expectant of spiritual 
re-birth as precedent to a restoration of sanity and health amongst 
depressed communities and shaken individuals. That any principle 
of renewal, to be effective, must start and move in the order above, 
first spiritual, then intellectual and material, but all in due correlation 
and more simultaneous than serial—is not this the grand lesson of 
religious experience throughout history, to which we are driven back 
by the political failures, the economic calamities and the inadequate 
life-doctrines of an over-materialised era? 


But unprovided with an adequate working scheme or theory of spirit 
mind and body, in their living unity of being and action, the repairers 
and builders of civilisation are likely to labour more at cross purposes 
than in unison. Lacking the guidance of a dominant harmony, the 
thoughts and ideals determining their policies will follow more or less 
closely those divergent traditions of partisan groupings which are 
perhaps the fountain-head of our present misery. The resulting 
fragmentation of interests and ends, unaccompanied by a return move- 
ment of integration equal to the occasion, begets a moral disorder that 
eats into the heart of western civilisation like a plague. 


‘THERE is no hope of escape from its chronic infection by any empire, 
state, nation, province, city, within that field of culture. Every 
institution, however hide-bound, every profession and occupation, 
however organised, even families, however close-knit, are liable to 
attack by a virus whose very character is to touch the spirit of the 
individual and so detach his traditional allegiance. And rare indeed 
are individuals whose bodies are not branded and mind dwarfed by 
the instability of spirit that comes from restless groping after an 
integrative purpose. Communities tend to dissolution because their 
individual members attain to but fractional personality, and similarly 
because communities fall short in integration, personalities undergo 
fragmentation. The social-process and the spirit-process run hand 
in hand, they rise together and fall together, and in the resulting ups 
and downs of communitary life are probably to be sought the deeper 
clues to individual health of body and power of mind. 
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ASSUMING then the primacy of spirit, let us insist, with A.E., on the 
imperative need for a “‘ geography of spirit,’ but demand that it shall 
be definitely correlated with the known “ geography ” of mind and 
body. ‘There are indications of a shift towards this goal in the coming 
generation. Books, however “ purely scientific,” are social products 
and may be read as symptoms of what Taine called their “ historic 
moment.”” Darwin’s OrIGIN OF SPECIES was evidence that for his 
generation the Problem of Life was one of Body-mind; similarly, 
J. A. Thomson’s System OF ANIMATE Nature bears testimony, in the 
post-Darwinian generation, to a turning of social interests and therefore 
also of scientific attention to the problem of life conceived as one of 
Mind-body. And the revolution of the social wheel would seem to 
be making still another turn. Some evidence of that we gathered 
from Professor Thomson’s volumes. But a whole crop of books like 
these of A.E., of Bergson, and of Croce suggest that in the coming 
generation the problern of life, even for science, may be one of Spirit- 
mind-body. If so, is it not high time that sociologist, psychologist 
and biologist be coming together for the making a better Life-theory 
by comparing, developing, interpreting their respective notions of the 
social-process, the mental-process and the organic-process? Unless 
these cultivators of the higher fields of science put their own house in 
order betimes they may find themselves anticipated by philosopher 
and poet, to say nothing of savant, romancist and theologian, in pro- 
viding the plain-man with a life-doctrine that satisfies his not too 
critical requirements. The new philosophy of spirit that is making 
its peace with the doctrine of evolution and with the physical sciences, 
is itself but a refined critical and erudite phase, a scholarly wave thrown 
up on a tide of popular life which since the onset of the Industrial 
Revolution has been running a definite though chequered onward and 
upward course. The plain-man of the early period of our industrial 
era naturally and inevitably inclined towards a vision of life which, if 
described with ruthless accuracy, would be in terms of horse-power. 
That strange aberration subtly intruded itself as a revelation from the 
triumphs of physical science applied to manufactures and transport. 
In due sequel came the human reaction against this mechanical view 
of life, but its bias unconsciously persisted so that the plain-man’s 
subsequent vision of life, that in which he developed his recent cult 
of health, was too much in terms of mere body-power. Of the poverty 
and insufficiency of both visions, the plain-man never ceased to be 
reminded by poet, artist, theologian, and above all by the novelists 
and his women folk for whom they wrote. But hard to wean from his 
masculine obsessions is the plain-man. Reluctantly he permitted himself 
to be pushed into a third period—the cult of mind-power. And now at 
long last with the latencies of spirit-power beginning to touch his imagina- 
tion, the man of the Industrial Era is learning to glimpse a vision of 
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life in which horse-power, body-power and mind-power are all enhanced 
by harnessing the three of them to the chariot of spirit creative. 


IV. 

AN illustration is needed to point these generalities and condense 
their meaning into a concrete instance. Well, consider this one. 
There stands on a jutting ledge of chalk cliff at Leathercote Point 
beyond Dover an obelisk of granite, 84 feet high. Its fellow sentinel 
rises on Cape Grisnez across the Channel. These two pillars are the 
pylons of the world’s central seaway. To gain and hold for domination 
this ocean-pass was a main purpose of the latest and greatest of 
Barbarian Incursions from the North. That gateway forced, the war 
was for the Allies lost. Behind its shelter ran to and fro the one 
possible line of communication between the British armies in France 
and their bases and recruiting grounds in the homelands. The pair 
of obelisks commemorate the vigil and defence of the Channel and the 
Strait by the Dover Patrol. The story is an epic of commonplace lives 
lifted into heroism and maintained on exalted planes by the call of 
spirit and by disciplined service in its cause. Organised round a 
small nucleus of men and ships from the Navy, the Dover Patrol had, 
for its backbone, fisherfolk and fishercraft. Conceive the character 
and picture the routine of their duties. Of vital urgency was the safe- 
guarding of military transport, but this depended upon the closing of 
the Channel exit against German submarines, and that again was a 
condition of shepherding into port the stream of merchant vessels that 
brought food,-raw material and supplies from the ends of the earth. 
This complex scheme of operations was subject to constant modification 
and re-adjustment imposed by the strategy and tactics of an enemy 
greatly superior in force and equipment, further enhanced by possession 
of an immense advantage in his power to choose his own time and 
occasion to sally out for attack in overwhelming numbers and material 
from his fortified naval bases on the Flanders coast. The part which 
fell almost exclusively to the fisherfolk using their own craft vessels 
was the fight with German submarines. This contest was offensively 
carried on by the laying of mines and nets ; defensively, by sweeping 
the enemy mines, laid and relaid incessantly by the enemy along the war 
lanes left in our own mine-fields. Of these sweeping duties, executed 
in all weathers at all seasons along literally thousands of miles of 
tortuous fairway, Kipling has given a vivid picture. He makes us see 
the trawlers all day at their work of clearance under well-nigh 
impossible conditions, while hundreds of merchant vessels laden with 
precious cargo, anxiously stand by in the Downs awaiting the signal, 
“Sweep completed in the fairway.” Then, that signal hoisted at the 
end of a long and anxious day, he shows us at dusk of evening, 


the traffic crowding through, 
And five damned trawlers, with their syrens blowing, 
Heading the whole review.” 
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If possible even more fraught with constant risk of death, was the 
laying and repair of the mine and net barrages and their maintenance 
against an enemy liable at any moment to sally in overwhelming force 
from his armed naval bases on our flank. And when he came it was 
in torpedo-boat destroyers with 4in. guns against drifters often 
practically unarmed and without the speed to get away, being capable 
of perhaps 8 to 10 knots at most against the enemy’s thirty knots or 
more. In short the variations from constant expectation of mine 
explosions and shell-burstings were the actualities of exploding mines 
and bursting shells. Such were the conditions of no momentary 
feat of dashing exploit by the Dover Patrol, but of everyday labour 
steadily kept up for more than four years. ‘The men of this service 
made a sacrificial offering of their lives every time they went on duty. 
And in this habituation to voluntary sacrifice for a purpose deemed 
worth while, resided a main secret of the process, as the psychologist 
of religion would maintain. But what precisely was it that made this 
kind of high adventure worth while ? What exactly is there in the 
situation created by war, that awakens, calls into activity, and as it 
were, normalises those latencies of creative power over self and circum- 
stances which in peace-time we, for the most part, associate with a 
devotion to religious ideals, thorough-going, almost fanatical ? 


For an indication of the answer turn to the account of the Dover 
Patrol by Mr. Joseph Conrad, whose gifts of psychological analysis 
would move our universities to compete for his services in their 
faculties of mental science, if academic senates cared for the advancing 
of knowledge as they do for its conserving. But before appealing to 
Mr. Conrad for an authentic psychology of war, a word of warning. 
Let it not be thought that his version of warrior ennoblement stands in 
conflict with the more numerous studies of debasement which acute 
observers like Barbusse in Le Feu, and more recently Patrick McGill 
in Fear, have given us. All that is set down in these books may 
doubtless be taken as well observed, and up to a point, fairly generalised. 
The question is up to what point and under what conditions the 
generalisations of debasement hold. A critic, even an unfriendly one, 
of Mr. McGill’s book declares “‘ everything is here—the waste of 
taking men from decent into indecent work, the corruption and 
brutality of the Medical Boards, the ferocity of bayonet drill, the 
inferno of the front line, the dullness and beastliness of trench life, 
the mad relief and passions of the rest billets, the starched idiocies 
of the staff-work, human fear and human companionship in face of 
a monstrosity too awful to be grasped by the human mind—everything 
rent open like raw and quivering flesh by shrapnel. It is an intolerably 
ghastly book, and the mind instinctively revolts from it as a kind of 
phantasmagoria, because it is a picture of what modern war is 
really like.” 
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WELL, may we not admit, but with a double proviso, that as this 
critic asserts, Mr. McGill’s analysis tells us what modern war is really 
like. In the first place it has to be denied that “‘ everything is there ”’ ; 
and the second caveat is that modern war is like Mr. McGill’s account, 
but only when Fear dominates, Circumstance compels, and Authority 
dictates. We appeal to Mr. Conrad’s account of the Dover Patrol 
as exhibiting the evocatory qualities of war when Fear is conquered, 
Circumstance mastered, and Authority guides. Mr. Conrad postu- 
lates in the men of the Dover Patrol, whether naval officers, fisherfolk, 
merchant-service men or ordinary volunteers, a human equipment of 
nothing more than the “ flesh and blood of ordinary humanity.”” Out 
of that fibre was fabricated the finished product which stamped the 
Dover Patrol as a corps of élite. At the outset there coursed in them, 
as in the rest of us, a fitful life-impulse eddying oftentimes into throb 
of nerve and artery, clarifying sometimes into thrill of thought and 
imagination, but rarely quickening into that rapture of heart which the 
religious call ecstasy of spirit; while as for the ideal of perfection 
become habitual, in which life is at once intense and tranquil because 
mind and body are attuned to the music of spirit, they doubtless, like 
us, knew of this blessed state hardly at all by experience, but a little 
sceptically, through legend of saint and hero. But at the call of 
opportunity there awoke in these passing samples of the plain-man, 
dormant powers which, says Mr. Conrad, “ made the most improbable 
achievement possible ’’ for them. They discovered in the depths of 
their being, and made manifest in the routine of daily life, ““ an augmen- 
tation of endurance and of self-sacrifice,’ “‘ an indefatigable enthu- 
siasm’’ of “‘ fearless executive, energy and skilled hard work,” a 
consummate ability to plan and achieve mastery of circumstance in a 
constantly changing and ever menacing situation; in short, they 
became “‘ inspired by a concern for perfection.”’ “‘ Each man,” says 
Mr. Conrad, “‘ threw his very soul into his appointed task,—threw it 
in, and kept it there.’’ And again, “ it was their conception of their 
honour. And they carried it out of this war unblemished by any 
display of weakness or hesitation in the long tale of dangerous service.” 


V. 

WHEN the war was over and these warriors of the Dover Patrol returned 
to their avocations of peace-time, at what valuation did they assess the 
one mode of life and the other? Again we appeal to Mr. Conrad, who 
we know writes with the triple endowment of psychological insight, 
mastery in the matching of words to thought and observation, and 
experience of the sailor’s calling. It is probable too that he knows the 
work of the Dover Patrol at first hand, for his account, though rigidly 
impersonal and strictly objective, is so informed as to suggest cujus 
pars fui. All the more striking then his analysis of the combatant 
attitude towards the contrasted tasks of war and peace. He affirms 
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in their after-war reflections “‘ a feeling of regret for the days that are 
past, regret of the strenuous life with its earnest purpose, its continuity 
of risk, its sense of professional efficiency, its community of desperate toil, 
regret even of those moments of extreme bodily fatigue associated with 
the feeling of spiritual exaltation, which enabled them each in his 
station, from the Admiral commanding to the youngest member of a 
small drifter’s crew to defy the enmity of nature and the hostility of 
man.” ‘The italics in this citation are not Mr. Conrad’s, but assuredly 
their emphasis follows from his preceding analysis. Do they not indicate 
a vision of life enriched to abundance by the play of fountains renewed 
each day from the deep wells of intimate and undivided personality in 
unison with community, itself attuned to the high notes of spirit? And 
to that compound source of human inspiration and high endeavour we 
may give as title to express its three-fold being, spirit-mind-body. 
THE principle of evocation, the means of spiritual development and 
the formula of its renewal given in the leadership of war are seemingly 
unknown, or at least scantily applied by the captains of industry and 
the statesmen of peace. How explain this strange anomaly? It is 
perhaps more of a hindrance than an aid, to recall the historic associa- 
tion of religion and its ritual with war, and their increasing dissociation 
from industry and statecraft, as the former has expanded and the latter 
enlarged itself in modern times. And yet the conception of the 
religious office as the art of evoking spirit-power and applying it through 
the operation of mind and body to the daily routine of life, is generally 
accepted by the religious and most tenaciously held by the great 
mystics. For them the supreme aim of life is to transform its routine 
into ritual ; and is not that very much what we see war doing for the 
men of the Dover Patrol, when we view its process through the pene- 
trating eye of Mr. Joseph Conrad, and read its message in his inter- 
pretative language ? ’ 

Ir may be that the modern limiting of religion and its miracles of 
** conversion ’’ too much to individual lives, and these treated but in 
fragments, has been part of the price paid for the bountiful apple-crop 
of knowledge gathered in our western gardens of life. But these fruits 
of knowledge though they heap the barns of science, have so far been 
garnered in a certain disorder. The necessary sorting and grading 
has been wofully inadequate. There is a technical way of stating this 
truth. The problem of classifying and unifying the sciences stood at 
the very core of the “ advancement of learning ’’ as Francis Bacon 
saw it. But in our age of specialisms run riot, this central question 
of the order, the organisation and the unity of knowledge has either 
fallen into abeyance or been relegated to the abstract handling of 
philosophers who derive not from the traditions of concrete and 
observational knowledge but from those of a pre-scientific metaphysics. 
In the resulting chaos of thought it is not one Tower of Babel but 
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many that rise in rivalry and on all sides. Amongst their architects 
are naturally to be found charlatans of every sort. But as the corrup- 
tion of the best becomes the worst, so perhaps the deadliest confusion 
arises from the efforts towards unification by the masters of physical 
science, who unconscious of their limitations, seek to order and 
dominate the sciences of life and mind. Tamed to a shameful docility, 
our psychologists and sociologists have too many of them been content 
to chase after charioteers trained to think habitually in terms of physical 
energies convertible into horse-power. And as if to complete the 
disarray, theology, once “* queen of the sciences,”’ because then keenest 
in quest of knowledge, is left with the rule of a kingdom that to most 
scientists is all “‘in the air.”’ But the theologians, it is true whether 
or not the men of science know or care, have long been again assiduous 
in cultivating afresh the tree of knowledge in their own garden of life. 
And simultaneously, biologist and psychologist have been escaping the 
thraldom of physical science and renewing the more vital traditions of 
their own field. But it may be doubted if all three have not been left 
behind in certain essentials by the plain-man whose knowledge of the 
art of life in its triple unity of spirit-mind-body is derived from direct 
experience of that working model of heaven and hell which the war 
revealed to some at least of the combatants. But is it not to be assumed 
that for assured and enduring progress in cultivating the garden of life 
in its rich and manifold entirety all four types must march together, 
the plain-man with his captains of industry and their statesmen, the 
scientist of every grade and the masters of spirit-power, theological 
and other? Amongst the conditions of charting that route-march, 
not the least essential is the setting out of current knowledge about 
the organic life-process, the mind-process, the spirit-process, in such 
a way as to invite their comparative study not only with each other 
but of all three with the social-process. Concurrence along this 
approach to the unity of life in all its fulness is presupposed no matter 
what other avenue to the ideal of perfection is followed. 

To illustrate alike the confusions that arise when these paths are 
trodden in isolation by the men of specialised outlook, and yet also 
the happy reconciliations that ensue on chance meetings at cross ways, 
we may take a symptomatic story from the recently published diary 
of Dr. Fort Newton, formerly of the City Temple in London. Says 
the diarist : “‘ Met H. G. Wells at lunch to-day, his invitation being 
a response to my sermon on his book, Gop THe INvisrpLe Kinc. In 
personal appearance he is not distinguished, except his eyes, where 
one divines the strength of the man. Eager, friendly, companionable, 


_his talk, thinly uttered, is not unlike his writing—vivid, stimulating 


at times, all questioning. Just now he is all aglow with his discovered 
God, ‘ the happy God of the heart,’ to use his own words. He looked 
surprised when I suggested that he had found what the Bible means 
by the Holy Spirit, as if he had thought his discovery entirely new.” 
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VI. 

In conclusion try to conceive what order of compound would result 
if there could be put together the new biology of Professor Thomson, 
the zsthetic psychology of A.E., the deistic ethics of H. G. Wells, 
the spirit-theology of Dr. Fort Newton. Do these several elements 
compose into a vision of life fully adequate for the plain-man and his 
wife and family ? The answer might well be, that each of the in- 
gredients is good in itself, but where precisely in all of them together 
is to be found the explosive stuff that can be relied on to create unity 
out of the various and conflicting impulses of everyday life ? ‘That maybe 
is a form of the sphinx riddle. And faced with the historic choice of a 
correct guess or penalty of spiritual death, as exigent to-day as of old, 
the wayfarer needs not so much a formula of analysis as a 
prescription for keeping alive and vigorous the poet born in each of 
us, who usually dies young. Still, since he accepted the apple from 
Eve, man has been committed irrevocably to the path of enquiry. 
So, without promising much in the way of prescription, let us recom- 
mence our analysis. Begin this time with an illustration of Lloyd 
Morgan, the doyen of comparative psychologists, and a main builder 
of that conception of the body-mind relationship which Professor 
Thomson in his summary of the seven hypotheses calls the Two- 
Aspect-Theory. Originating seemingly with Aristotle, continued and 
developed by a long line of great thinkers, of whom Spinoza was one, 
this view of mind and body in interaction, has been freshly stated by 
Lloyd Morgan with a clarity and resource that entitle him to be named 
a Re-initiator. His analysis of the processes involved in, for example, 
seeing a candle, is threefold. There is (a) a physical relatedness, rays 
of light affecting the retina, next the stimulus passes by the optic 
nerves to the visual centre in the brain, hence there is superadded, 
(6) a physiological factor, so that the entire process so far may be 
called a, 6. But if we definitely take note of the candle and adjust 
ourselves deliberately to it, there appears a third kind of relatedness, 
a psychical process, so that the whole cycle of relations may be called 
a, b, c. What essentially characterises this ¢ factor, the psychical 
process, is a certain awareness which is really a pre-awareness, “ It 
is always awareness which, by however little, forestalls the coming 
event, always in a measure anticipatory, always representative of that, 
the like of which may follow in sensory stimulus.” ‘There is ever 
something in psychical relation in some way to the visual centre of the 
brain and through it to the receptors of the eye, and ultimately and 
essentially to the candle as representing the external world. “ This 
something we call the mind.” 

Now suppose this a, b, c, or candle theory of the mind-body relation 
be handed over from biologist and comparative psychologist to 
sociologist, how will the latter adapt it to his particular problem ? 
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In other words, how does the ‘c’ or psychic factor expand in course 
of the social process? Well, it will be seen that in Lloyd Morgan’s 
analysis the ‘c’ or psychic factor is a passive element ; the mind is 
viewed as accepting the given awareness and pre-awareness, without 
impulse to modify what is going to happen. But introduce some feel- 
ing or perception of the might-be and assume power to work for its 
achievement, then is the mind viewed in its active phase. Go further 
and postulate clear vision of a conceived, designed and even a perfected 
product and there appears a faculty of life affirmative, even creative, 
to which surely the word spirit is applicable. And when a definite 
plan of action is formulated and put in practice for testing the viability 
of the vision by experimental method of trial and error, we introduce 
a controllable means of adjustment between outer and inner. Do we 
not here touch the secret of social evolution and its flowering in 
personality ? In the resulting thrust and urge towards the making 
of masterpieces whether of material construction, scientific discovery, 
zsthetic design, political achievement, or moral action, the principle 
of spiritual attainment is surely at work. Try to discover and set out 
in orderly and reasoned fashion the record of hits and misses in this 
age-long and continuing human experiment of adjusting the outer 
world to the inner vision, then you are committed to a science which 
because it sees in the social process a mingling and blending towards 
integrative purpose of the body-process and the mind-process is itself 
an aspect of the spirit-process. Thus from the two-aspect theory of 
biology and comparative psychology we are led on to a three and even 
four-aspect theory of social evolution ; and in adapting the a, b, c 
analysis of Lloyd Morgan and his school, the sociologist may telescope 
the physical and physiological factors into a simple body-process or 
(a, 5) regarded as one element in the complex. And if (c) be limited 
to mind relatively passive, then mind active in setting agoing the 
spirit-process we may name (d), and interacting with that there is (e) 
the social process whose simplest natural outcome may be taken as 
the Home, and most complex the City. This whole cycle of life, organic, 
mental, spiritual and social is thus seen as a four-in-one process or 
(a, 5) c, d, e. More concretely we must expand the example of the 
candle into the story of its getting and its uses. Mrs. Smith, on a 
winter afternoon, sends out Mr. Smith to buy a penny candle so that 
she may give the little Smiths their supper in comfort and put them 
to bed happy by reading aloud a fairy story. So does the candle of 
simple seeing flame into the candle of vision, alike for Mrs. Smith 
and for the sociologist. Allow to the latter his own fashion of speech 
and he will set out the process in general terms. As he sees it, 
situations charged with the united dynamic of body vital and physical, 
mind emotional and intellectual, spirit individual and social, are ever 
being created by the alembic of personality continuously engaged 
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in dissolving and recrystallizing a bygone myriad of evolutionary 
experiments in integrative purpose. In arriving at such conclusions 
by slow and tedious analysis modern science, as in so much else, was 
anticipated by ancient religion. Have we not reached and stated in 
the drab terminology of science the same truth that is put with the 
vividness of literature in the saying of Sacred Wisdom—the spirit of 
man is the candle of the Ideal ? 

Ir is unfortunate that the scientist, so desperately needing the spark 
of religion to light his candle, should be kept away from the batteries 
of the ideal largely by two obstacles. One is the bias of the material, 
or lower sciences ; the other is the ring-fence of Theology. ‘The way 
through the first obstacle is manifestly by pushing on whole-heartedly 
from the lower to the higher sciences—those of life, mind, spirit and 
society. As to the other, its removal rests with the theologian. And 
if the plain-man asks where in this impasse between science and 
theology, does he come in, the answer is easy. The scientist at his 
best and highest is just the plain-man become self-conscious and 
world-conscious. The latter may be tempted to the rejoinder that 
he prefers to stop short\of both these high reaches of personality. 
But is not that desire a mere mood of arrestment to sit down in the 
march of life towards its own climax ? 

To be sure, the plain-man has considerable excuse for his reluctance 
to advance. He is rightly suspicious of the many guides who offer 
passage across the modern morass. The new biologist is not equal 
to the whole journey. There are stages which require the aid of three 
colleagues in succession. Not immediate indeed is the prospect of the 
new psychologist, the new moralist, the new sociologist arriving. But 
their coming, sooner or later, is assured. With the aid of this quartette 
fully concerted, the plain-man will cross the modern morass and perhaps 
be heartened to attempt the summits of life that lie beyond, even though 
the new theologian be not ready with his guidance. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY: Some of 
their Problems: by Dr. R. W. Seron Watson, being the substance 
of a paper read to the SocioLocicat Society, on 22nd November, 1921. 


It is obvious that so vast and complicated a subject as the Successor 
States of Austria-Hungary cannot be adequately treated within the 
bounds of a single paper: and it will be necessary to concentrate 
attention on certain problems which seem to fall within the scope 
of the Sociological Society. A few generalisations are, however, sub- 
mitted at the outset, as likely to provide a clue to the subject as a whole. 


In the first place it is well to remember that Austria-Hungary, the 
great State which suddenly collapsed into fragments in October 1918, 
was much the most complex political organism in the whole European 
Commonwealth. Look at it from the racial* standpoint, and you 
find ten principal races (Germans, Magyars, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Italians, Roumanians, Serbo-Croats, Slovenes, Ruthenes) and many 
minor racial fragments. Look at it from the political and constitu- 
tional standpoint, and you find no fewer than twenty-one legislative 
bodies of varying importance and functions. Look at it from the 
social standpoint, and you find linked together many provinces and 
races whose customs, traditions, religious and educational and economic 
standards were very widely divergent. No greater contrast can well 
be imagined than between the industrial workers of Vienna and Prague, 
intelligent, disciplined, well organised and wedded to advanced 
democratic doctrines, and the illiterate peasants of the Dalmatian 
or Bosnian uplands or of the remote Carpathian forests. Those who 
to-day lament the disappearance of Austria-Hungary, and emphasise 
its serious economic consequences, are apt to forget that diversity 
rather than unity has always been a special characteristic of Austria- 
Hungary, and that the main bond of union was the dynastic one, 
supported by those other bonds of civil and military bureaucracy 
which were so very largely the dynasty’s own creation. A case may 
be made out for the geographical unity of Bohemia or of the old 
Hungary, but certainly not for that of Austria-Hungary as a whole. 
The most that can be said of it from this aspect is that the Danube, 
which for centuries was the frontier between the Roman world and 
barbarism, has in more modern times formed the connecting link 
between a bundle of ill-assorted provinces and districts, and has given 
a definite political ‘‘ directive”’ to Habsburg policy. In fact the 


*The word “ racial” is used throughout this r in its generally accepted sense, 
which differs from that now usual among physical anthropologists.—Ep. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


“ Austria ’’ to which living generations had grown accustomed on 
the map of Europe, was an artificial structure—in the words of an 
Austrian historian, “the result of the dynasty’s deliberate action 
during a period of centuries.”” It was above all a family estate which 
grew, changed hands, prospered and decayed with the family which 
owned it. It is worth noting that between 1700 and 1914 there were 
no less than eighteen quite material (apart from minor) changes in its 
territorial frontiers, generally as the result of some dynastic bargain. 
Thus there was nothing specially permanent or sacred or inalienable 
about the frontiers of 1914. 

SECONDLY it is to be remembered that the disappearance of Austria- 
Hungary is not merely an unique event, but one of the biggest events 
in all history. There would appear to be no other instance since the 
fall of the Western Empire in 476, of a Great Power of the first political 
and military magnitude vanishing suddenly from the map, as did 
Austria-Hungary in 1918. The causes were of course infinitely 
complex, but in their essence may be summed up as follows : Austria- 
Hungary (at any rate since the disappearance of the Turkish danger) 
lacked a real raison d’étre, an underlying idea such as might bind its 
many peoples together. Its history since 1867, when it entered the 
constitutional cul de sac known as the Dual System, has been one of 
slow political disintegration. 

THIRDLY, it cannot be too often repeated that Austria-Hungary was 
not “‘ broken up ”’ by the Allies. This is only true in the quite in- 
cidental sense that its ruin was determined by the strain of the Great 
War. In reality, however, the Allies till well on in 1918 showed a 
distinct tenderness for Austria-Hungary, and seemed to be ready on 
more than one occasion to come to terms with its rulers even to the 
detriment of Italian claims, not to mention those of the lesser Allies, 
Serbia and Roumania. At the supreme moment Austria-Hungary 
was not “ broken up,” but “ broke down.” It had altogether ceased 
to exist, not only long before the Peace Conference met, but even 
before the Armistice could be signed, and was in full process of 
dissolution before the Italian offensive was launched. Paris merely 
ratified the facts of revolution: they were in each case the work of 
the peoples concerned. The only person outside the frontiers of 
Austria-Hungary who could seriously claim to have destroyed it, is 
President Wilson, whose successive Notes during the summer and 
autumn of 1918, resting upon a policy carefully thought-out and 
adapted to the psychology of each of the subject peoples, and cul- 
minating in his reply to.Count Buridn’s peace offer, reduced the 
governing class to impotence and panic and undoubtedly precipitated 
the military collapse. 

Ir is impossible to omit a brief reference to the territorial settlement 
laid down by the Treaties of St. Germain and Trianon. The creation 
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of so many new frontier barriers was of course bound to produce 
economic dislocation, as well as acute suffering on the part of many 
individuals and classes whose social and political status was affected 
by the change. It is also a fact that the new States imposed many 
galling trade restrictions, which only too often set sound economic 
principles at defiance. It was not, however, they, but the Austro- 
Hungarian authorities from whom they took over, to whom the 
initiative is to be traced. Two classic instances may be given. 
Throughout the war Hungary pursued a food policy entirely distinct 
from that of Austria, exercising strict control over her grain and live- 
stock and refusing them to the sister State. The result became 
apparent at the end of the war, when the more industrialised Austria 
was found to be sucked dry and in a condition of grave want, while 
agricultural Hungary had large reserves. (By a strange irony this 
turned to the advantage of the Succession States. The immensely 
rich provinces of the Banat, Batka and Slavonia were able to supply 
the most crying needs of Serbia and Bosnia ; Slovakia had herds and 
flocks which were available for re-starting the depleted breeds of 
Bohemia : while Transylvania to some extent made good the ruthless 
exploitation of Roumania during the German-Magyar occupation, and 
under the Treaty of Bucarest in 1918.) Still crasser instances are 
supplied by the fact that even before the end of the war Vienna had 
to make over the provisioning of Tirol to the Bavarians: that each 
of the German provinces had begun to place elaborate checks upon 
the transfer of food and other articles beyond its own narrow limits : 
and that ever since a native of Vienna has been unable to visit Graz 
or Linz or Salzburg (or vice versd) without obtaining special permits 
from the local authorities. Economic troubles have been due at least 
as much to the disorganisation produced by four years of war and to 
the collapse of transport which followed it, as to the policy of the new 
States : and almost more important than any of these factors was the 
political uncertainty engendered by the long delays in concluding 
peace. The first essential to a real relaxation of restrictions was the 
certainty that the period of change was over, and this could only come 
with the ratification of the Treaties. 


THE two territorial provisions of the Austrian Treaty most subject to 
criticism, are those that assign Tirol south of the Brenner to Italy, 
and German-Bohemia to the Czecho-Slovak Republic. There is not 
a real parallel betweer the two cases. In that of Italy the dominant 
motive was strategic—the overwhelming desire to stop up the last 
serious gap through which foreign invasion could easily penetrate 
the Alps. In the case of Czecho-Slovakia strategic and geographical 
reasons spoke very strongly for the historic frontiers of Bohemia, but 
might not in themselves have prevailed. What clinched the matter 
was that the economic interests of the German and Czech districts 
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are inseparable ; that racially a practicable alternative frontier cannot 
be devised ; that German-Bohemia if detached would still not form 
a single unit, but would have to be cut into four pieces and assigned 
to Austria, Bavaria, Saxony and Prussia respectively ; and that without 
them Czecho-Slovakia would be incapable of independent life, alike 
from the political, geographical and economic standpoint. No such 
pleas can be put forward in relation to South Tirol. It is of course 
none the less true that the delineation of the Czecho-Slovak frontiers 
rests upon two conflicting principles—historical, as regards Bohemia- 
Moravia-Silesia, and ethnographic as regards Slovakia. 

IF we turn to the Hungarian Treaty, we find that though ethnography 
was the avowed basis of the settlement, important racial fragments 
still remain under different alien rules, and it is on this ground that 
a cry for treaty revision is sometimes raised. No one would argue 
that the Trianon frontiers are perfect, but the fundamental fact of the 
situation is that perfect frontiers are unattainable, for the simple 
reason that the races are too intermingled to allow of a “ clean cut” 
on ethnographic lines. But the more these frontiers are studied in 
detail the more obvious will it become that they represent the best 
possible compromise between the rival claims of history, geography, 
ethnography and economics. The only serious alternative is the 
restoration of Hungarian territorial integrity as it was before the war. 
WuatT made the great upheaval inevitable was an absolute divergence 
of political and traditional methods between the ruling and the subject 
races, The tragedy is that it was for geographical reasons unavoidable 
that considerable sections of the dominant race should fall under the 
control of those from whom they themselves had deliberately withheld 
political experience and power. Such very human motives as revenge, 
ignorance, fanaticism complicate still further the profound social and 
economic effects of the War, and administrative standards have fallen 
as a result of the transfer of power to new races and classes. But the 
evils of the present will not be righted by the restoration of the dis- 
possessed oligarchs. 

Tue Great War has led to a tremendous political and above all social 
upheaval and transformation throughout Europe east of a line 
drawn roughly from Kénigsberg to Trieste. In all these vast territories 
there has been a collapse of dynastic and legitimist principles, the 
downfall of the aristocracy as a class, the transfer of land to the 
peasantry, the advent to power of new classes and “ unhistoric nations ”’ 
(the telling phrase of Dr. Karl Renner), the creation of new bureau- 
cracies, the revision of many fundamental civil and ecclesiastical 
institutions. There is one place, and one only, in the vast triangle 
between the German Republic, the Red Autocracy and Kemalist 
Turkey, where the oligarchs are still supreme, where the latifundia 
are untouched, where legitimacy is openly preached, where the working 
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class is “‘ kept in its proper place,’ where the Jew is baited and the 
Liberal leader driven into foreign exile: and that is the Hungary of 
Admiral Horthy. Faults and abuses may be detected everywhere in 
abundance : but they must not be allowed to obscure the fundamental 
issue of principle between progress and reaction. 


It will only be possible to pass in very brief review some of the main 
structural changes which the Succession States have witnessed during 
the last three years. These may be grouped under five heads—(1) 
Dynasty, (2) Aristocracy, (3) Land, (4) Education, (5) Religion, and 
may best be illustrated by a comparison both between present con- 
ditions in the various states and between the conditions in each of 
them before and after the Revolution of 1918. In all these vital 
problems the main difficulties which confront the new states may be 
traced back to differences of psychology, resulting from the (sometimes 
unduly precipitate) union of sections of a single race which had been 
held apart for centuries and had thus acquired separate mentalities 
and habits, in spite of racial and linguistic affinity. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, which is the least complex case, you have a marriage between 
the twentieth and seventeenth centuries—between the Czechs, highly 
organised and disciplined, abreast with all the latest phases of industrial 
life, advanced in education and sceptical in outlook, and the Slovaks, 
who have lived outside all world-currents, neglected and forgotten in 
their mountains, stunted in their political growth, deliberately deprived 
of education and clinging to rigid ecclesiastical forms which most of 
their neighbours have long since shaken off. In Roumania you have 
the difference between the population of the old Kingdom, where a 
narrow landed oligarchy has thwarted the peasantry’s development, 
where a middle class is only beginning to emerge for the first time, and 
where the evil traditions of Byzantine and Turkish rule, and of Greek 
ecclesiastical and commercial domination have by no means vanished ; 
Transylvania, where feudal injustice was accentuated by an active 
policy of denationalisation : Bessarabia, where the Russian autocracy 
outbid even Magyar methods by not only depriving the Roumanian 
majority of all schools, but ejecting their language from the church : 
and Bukovina, where the milder rule and superior culture of Austria 
merely exposed the broken Roumanian fragment to assimilation under 
a more seductive form. In Jugoslavia you have not only the difference 
between the “‘ three names,”’ Serb, Croat and Slovene, but also marked 
differences in historical tradition, culture, administration, laws, land 
tenure, literacy, &c., between the Kingdom of Serbia, the “ Piedmont ” 
of the Southern Slav movement : Croatia-Slavonia, which for eight 
centuries maintained an autonomous position under the Hungarian 
Crown: Bosnia, with its complete religious cleavage, Turkish in- 
fluences and feudal land-system : Dalmatia, with its virile sea-faring 
population, cut off from all land connection with its Austrian rulers, 
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thanks to the deadlock of the Dual System: Montenegro, so long a 
mere mountain refuge for broken men, and latterly sucked dry by a 
corrupt and despotic dynasty: Slovenia, highly organised and 
toughened by a hand-to-hand struggle with Germanism for a thousand 
years : the Banat and Bactka, with their mosaic of races and vast natural 
riches. In each case we find in varying degrees and forms the same 
problem of conflicting mentalities which confronted this island after 
the Scottish Union, Italy after 1860 and Wallachia-Maldavia after 1858. 


A. Tue Dynastic QUESTION. 


In Austria-Hungary the keystone of the political arch was the 
Habsburg family with its «* Hausmacht”’ and House policy, con- 
sistently pursued throughout the centuries. This in itself explains 
the resistance of all advocates of the new order to the return of that 
dynasty to any of its former thrones. Habsburg is in the nature of 
things identified with Legitimacy and that doctrine of divine right 
which the Czechs in particular repudiate as the symbol of conquest, 
proselytism and denationalisation in the past; which in Poland has 
never had any root in the popular consciousness ; and which runs 
counter to the mainly utilitarian theory upon which alone the 
Roumanian, Jugoslav and other Balkan dynasties can build. In 
connection with the recent attempt of Charles of Habsburg to regain 
the Crown of St. Stephen, it has too often been assumed that Hungary 
is dynastic to the core. In reality, the masses both in town and- 
country showed complete apathy towards the attempt: and this 
should serve as a reminder that the true Magyar national tradition 
has always been anti-Habsburg, that the peasantry are wedded to the 
ideas of Francis Rakéczy, who deposed the dynasty in 1707, and of 
his spiritual successor Louis Kossuth, who again deposed it in 1849, 
and that Count Kdérolyi was therefore true to history when he deposed 
it for the third time in 1918. It is only the feudal magnates and their 
allies the bureaucracy and the Roman hierarchy, who favour the 
Habsburgs, and this because they quite rightly identify dynastic 
doctrine with the doctrine of territorial integrity. By his Coronation 
Oath the King of Hungary is pledged to uphold this integrity by 
every means, and not only not to alienate any possessions of Hungary 
“‘ under whatsoever right or title, but even to augment and extend 
them.”’ Remote and unpractical as such phrases may sound, they 
have often influenced the foreign policy of Austria-Hungary under 
Francis Joseph. In 1908 they served as a basis when Dr. Wekerle 
claimed Bosnia-Herzegovina for Hungary by reason of the latter’s 
medieval suzerainty over Bosnia and “ Rascia”’: and similar claims 
have been put forward to Wallachia, Moldavia and even to Galicia. 
Tuus it is only when we study the mystical dogma of the Holy Crown 
of St. Stephen, upon which the whole of Hungarian constitutional 
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theory is built up, that we can fully appreciate the nervousness of the 
Succession States towards the re-establishment of a Habsburg at 
Budapest. To argue that it is a purely internal affair of Hungary 
is mere sophistry : for it must inevitably be the concern of all Charles’s 
former subjects, in whatever section of the former Dual Monarchy 
they may live. To argue that a nation’s right of self-determination 
is infringed, if it is not allowed to persist in a course that is bound 
to set four neighbouring states in a ferment, is as preposterous as to 
argue that our right of personal liberty entitles us to endanger the life 
and property of our next-door neighbour. Nor is there any inherent 
reason why the Republican tradition should not finally assert itself 
among the Hungarian peasantry: and though such a decision of 
principle can only be made by the Magyars themselves, they may 
fairly be reminded that it is the surest avenue towards improved 
relations with all their neighbours—the kingdoms no less than the 
republics. 

In the case of the Czechs a Republic was the only possible form of 
Government, not only because the Habsburgs stand for their loss of 
freedom and centuries of misfortune, but also because the republican 
form is more in keeping with their essentially unaristocratic outlook. 
They were also fortunate in finding for the office of President an ideal 
candidate in Professor Masaryk, who is not only one of the great 
constructive statesmen of modern Europe, but the direct spiritual 
successor of Hus, Comenius and those later scholars and thinkers 
to whom the Czech national renaissance is due. In both Jugoslavia 
and Roumania on the other hand there were obvious reasons for the 
retention of the dynasty. The Karagjorgjevié family in particular 
is identified with the Serbian national idea to an extent that no other 
reigning dynasty can claim. Its founder, the new King’s great- 
grandfather, himself an illiterate peasant, led the first successful 
rising against the Turks. King Peter fought as a volunteer in the 
Bosnian rising of 1876, and as a broken old man was carried into the 
trenches in 1914. Prince Alexander shared the fortunes of his men 
from October 1912 to November 1918. Both the latter have 
shewn genuine constitutional leanings, such as contrast markedly with 
the impossible vagaries of the Obrenovi¢é dynasty. Thus, national 
kingship is part and parcel of the old Serbian creed. The Roumanian 
dynasty is of course German in origin, but King Ferdinand is far 
more Roumanian than German, even without the influence of a 
British princess as his Queen, and profits by the immense prestige 
accumulated by his uncle King Charles during an epoch-making 
reign of 48 years. In both these cases the nation had an obvious 
interest in maintaining the dynasty which has become the symbol of 
national unity and which dispenses it from the very awkward necessity 
that would arise under a Republican regime, of assigning the presidency 
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to a Serb, a Croat or a Slovene, or to a Transylvanian, a Bessarabian 
or a native of the old “‘ Regat.’’ The presidential office would accen- 
tuate differences which the monarchy helps to tone down. In 
Roumania it may be said that almost every section of the community 
and every political party save the Third International is agreed on 
this point. But in Jugosiavia there is a certain anarchic trait, doubt- 
less inherent in Slavonic blood, and thus we find certain parties which 
may be temporarily repressed but cannot be ignored, and which make 
up one quarter of the Constituent Assembly, openly pledged to a 
republican programme. Thus while Jugoslavia has shewn greater 
powers of recovery and enjoys a sounder economic position than 
Roumania, and while the feeling for national unity is absolutely beyond 
all question, it would be foolish to ignore certain grave symptoms in 
the Jugoslav body politic. ‘This is shewn by the Communist outrages 
against the Regent and Premier, and the murder of that admirable 
Statesman, Mr. Draskovi¢, and on the other hand by the unexampled 
repressive measures adopted by the parties in power. The unregulated 
succession (the King is unmarried, his brother unbalanced and 
ineligible, his cnly cousin almost unknown, his Russian nephews mere 
children) adds a further element of insecurity, though it is obvious 
that all the forces of order and sanity must rally round a prince of 
such proved gallantry and charm. 


B. ARISTOCRACY AND LAND. 

SPEAKING generally, the new situation means an almost complete 
eclipse of the aristocratic class. ‘The new German-Austrian Republic 
arose under the combined incentive of war weariness and protest 
against those responsible for ruin and defeat, of eagerness for union 
with Germany and of resentment against the Habsburgs as disloyal 
to the Old and inimical to the New. ‘The aristocracy lost power 
because they had stood for the beaten regime, for a distinct “‘ Great 
Austrian ’’ conception, and for the clerical and landed interests. It 
is because the German idea has proved stronger than the Habsburg 
idea, that the maintenance of the Republican regime in Austria is 
assured. As a result the aristocracy is almost eliminated, titles have 
been abolished and the Social Democracy of Vienna has lost part of 
its handicap in the struggle against the clerical country districts. 
Meanwhile the official Middle class is slowly starving to death, through 
reduced opportunities of work and soaring prices. 

In Czecho-Slovakia there was from the first no place for the aristocracy. 
With a few very signal exceptions which only go to prove the rule, 
it was German and Habsburg in sentiment and openly contemptuous 
of the new regime ; and the breach was widened by its keenly clerical 
leanings and its hostility to land reform. Thus save for a few indi- 
viduals, it has been left stranded high and dry by the Revolution, 
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and the entire conduct of state affairs rests in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie (lower at least as much as upper), the right wing of the 
working class and the organised peasantry. 

Or all the new States, Czecho-Slovakia is the only one in which land 
reform is being carried out according to a carefully thought-out system. 
The expropriation of all large estates was passed in principle at the 
outset, and the Habsburg domains confiscated to the state: a Land 
Office was created to work out the details of sub-division and com- 
pensation : where land hunger was specially acute, land was assigned 
on temporary lease: and the mountain pastures of Slovakia were 
subdivided forthwith. Last summer the first big transfer of land was 
effected, reaching a total of 488,000 hectares (176,000 arable) in 
Bohemia-Moravia-Silesia, and 44,000 hectares in Slovakia and 
Ruthenia, and affecting 315 large properties. Year by year such 
transfers will be continued until the whole scheme is complete. Ail 
forests will remain under state control. 

In Jugoslavia the position was entirely different. The Turks had 
taken care that there should be no aristocracy left in Serbia: and its 
eventual liberation was the work of peasants, whose descendants are 
almost all smallholders. In Croatia-Slavonia the nobles with but few 
exceptions were alien in race or semi-Magyarised in character: in 
the west the peasants owned their land, in the east there were huge 
Latifundia with absentee landlords. There was much agrarian 
discontent, and during the Revolution of October 1918 the peasants, 
encouraged by the so-called “‘ Green Cadres ’’ (thousands of armed 
deserters from the Austrian army who had taken to the hills) in many 
cases sacked castles and helped themselves to land. Order could only 
slowly be restored, and the local land commissions were often faced 
by accomplished facts. Bosnia again had a specially acute land 
question of its own, complicated by the fact that the big landowners 
or Begs are Moslem, while the peasants or Kmets are Christian, and 
that Austria-Hungary since 1878 had merely dabbled with the many 
problems of feudal land-tenure which she had received as a legacy 
from the Turks. The situation was envenomed by brutal eviction 
and prosecution of the Orthodox population during the war owing 
to their sympathy with Serbia. When the Revolution came, it was 
not a question of the peasants seizing fresh land, but simply of sitting 
tight on their holdings, and refusing to pay the dues in money or kind 
which made up the Begs’ incomes. A further complication was 
introduced by the hastily conceived proclamation issued at Sarajevo 
in the Regent’s name in November 1918, assuring the peasants that 
the land should be theirs. Since then the land question throughout 
Jugoslavia has been the plaything of party politicians, each bent on 
catching votes and outbidding his rivals, not on settling the question 
upon its merits. Despite land boards and commissions there was 
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prolonged uncertainty as to the issue, and when the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly in November 1920 gave no party a working 
majority, the burning question of compensation to the former owners 
became a subject of shameless bargaining. As a result the Premier, 
Mr. PaSi¢, won the support of the Bosnian Moslems by promising a 
compensation fund of 80,000,000 dinars, and that of a fraction of 
Slovene Agrarians by a diplomatic post for their leader. None the 
less a tolerable compromise would seem to have been reached, and the 
essential fact is that the transfer of land to the peasant class is now 
an unchallengeable fact throughout Jugoslavia. 

In Roumania the change has been no less drastic, though again con- 
ditions were essentially different. In the Old Kingdom, though there 
was no titled nobility save for a few families with the courtesy style 
of Prince, political power was in the hands of the boyars, a wealthy 
landed class who governed under a narrow franchise, through a some- 
what artificial party system of “‘ Ins and Outs.” Of the two great 
parties, the Liberals under Mr. Bratianu stood committed before the 
war to land and franchise reform: and the Coalition Government 
formed at Christmas 1916 under stress of defeat included both in its 
programme. ‘The boyar class has many obvious faults, but it deserves 
full credit for having, alone of all the landed classes of Eastern Europe, 
initiated reform on a vast scale. Universal suffrage and the sub- 


division of estates were passed by parliament in the dark days of exile ~ 


at Jassy, and after victory the pledge was fulfilled. Accurate statistics 
of the change are not yet available, but on a rough calculation it may 
be said that of 4,500,000 hectares held by the boyars in the Old Kingdom 
in 1914, they only retain half a million to-day, all the rest having gone 
to the peasants. The King himself set the example by renouncing 
the extensive royal domains built up by King Charles. 

SEveRAL factors have complicated this monumental change. The 
parallel franchise reform has knocked the bottom out of the old in- 
and-out system and temporarily produced party chaos, and this reacts 
upon administrative standards, in any case lowered by the strain of 
war. Above all there are four distinct land questions in Greater 
Roumania, and even the unwisely centralist Averescu Government 
has not been able to escape from the need of differential treatment. 
In Bessarabia the independent revolutionary Government which voted 
union with Roumania in March 1918, had laid down as a primary 
condition of that union the acceptance of its own drastic agrarian law, 
which expropriated all properties over 100 hectares in extent, and 
assigned all forests, mines and springs to the state. All this remains 
in force, while in the Old Roumania the maximum is 400 hectares 
and the compensation higher. 

In Transylvania the racial problem added further grave complications. 
Speaking broadly, the large estates (less numerous however than in 
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Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia) were in the hands of the old 
Magyar feudal nobility and gentry, while the landless peasantry were 
mainly Roumanian. Between the two stood the Saxens, who though 
deprived of their ancient political privileges in 1868, retained through 
thrift, education and a restricted birth-rate an interest in land out of 
all proportion to their small numbers. The Roumanians after being 
political helots for centuries, and the victims of a ruthless social landed 
ascendancy, suddenly found the yoke fall from their necks in the 
revolutionary period of 1918-1919. There were numerous cases of 
forcible seizure of land, not only from the big landlords but from the 
communal and church authorities. But all excesses apart, the Magyars 
have more to lose than the other races, just because they were a 
dominant class which has now lost its position. Worse still, the 
change hits very severely the Calvinist and Unitarian Churches of 
Transylvania—both strongly Magyar national institutions—whose 
endowments, both as regards training colleges and even many ordinary 
congregations, are very largely in land. It is to be hoped that the 
Roumanian authorities will recognise that there is a special case for 
indemnifying the churches by some kind of land fund: otherwise the 
cause of religion and education will suffer fatally, and the indescribable 
resentment felt by the Magyars of Transylvania at the collapse of their 
whole world of ideas will be transmitted to new generations. On the 
other hand it is necessary to remind those who treat land reform in 
Transylvania as a mere pretext for irretrievably ruining the Magyars 
that victors and vanquished, Magyar nobles and Roumanian boyars, 
are in the same plight ; that if the Bethlen College in Torda has lost 
its endowments, so has the Roumanian Academy in Bucarest ; and that 
if the Unitarians and Calvinists are docked of their land, so is the 
Roumanian Uniate Church in Transylvania, whose whole educational 
programme depended on the income from land. 


C. Epucation. 

IN so broad a survey very little space is available for the vital problems 
of educational and Church reform: yet here change has been no less 
revolutionary than in the land question. I will restrict myself to a 
bare contrast between the educational position before and since the 
war, (a) in Slovakia, (6) in Transylvania.* 

(a) Tue case of Slovakia has no parallel in Modern Europe. Since 
the seventies over 2,000,000 Slovaks had been deliberately kept without 
a single secondary school, or commercial, technical, grammar or girls’ 


*For Jugoslavia the new statistics are not yet available : but that there has been 
progress here also is shown by the following table :— 


Primary. SECONDARY. 
Schools. Pupils. Schools. Pupils. 
1918-19 as 5,610 658,876 120 47,675 
1919-20 op 5.974 800,868 134 $5,482 
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school, or even a University class, where Slovak was tolerated either as 
language of instruction or even as a subject of study. Worse still, 
the Hungarian state established primary schools in Slovakia where 
only Magyar was taught, and had set itself so persistently to the task 
of Magyarisation, that in thirty years the number of Slovak primary 
schools had been reduced from over 1,800 to 429 in 1910, and this 
gallant remnant was maintained not by the state but by the churches. 
There were barely 600 Slovak teachers in all Hungary: and 256,000 
Slovak children attended purely Magyar schools, while only 42,000 
attended Slovak schools. 

Now mark the contrast. In the first year of the new Republic the 
Slovak educational department had increased the 429 primary schools 
to 2,785, had assigned 81 state schools to the Magyars and left them 
with 765 schools in all. In the school year 1920-21 there were 3,682 
primary schools in Slovakia (of these, 2,611 Slovak, 748 Magyar, 
110 German), 110 Grammar schools (including 84 Slovak, 14 Magyar 
and 5 mixed), and 43 middle schools, of which 6 are Magyar and 
there are parallel Magyar classes in four others. Incidentally the 
Slovaks have introduced the first German primary and secondary 
schools which the Germans of Slovakia had seen for over a generation. 
Thus we see nothing less than the intellectual re-birth of a whole 
nation after long years of artificial neglect and repression. This 
achievement alone would more than justify Cze~ho-Slovak union. 


(6) IN pre-war Hungary the educational plight of the Roumanians 
was slightly less unfortunate than that of the Slovaks, mainly because 
the Orthodox and Uniate Churches provided them with an effective 
barrier against Magyarisation. ‘Thus though the state did not maintain 
a single Roumanian school for its three million Roumanian subjects, 
they were allowed to support 5 secondary and 2,330 primary schools 
by their own efforts, on a denominational basis; and there was a 
system of Government grants, niggardly and designed to extend 
Magyar control, but at least easing the financial situation. A few 
figures will best illustrate the change since 1918. In 1909-10 there 
were 4,122 Roumanian boys and only 36 girls in the secondary schools 
of Hungary. In 1919-20 there were 9,536 Roumanians of both sexes, 
and in 1920-21, 11,129 in the secondary schools of the liberated 
territory (in the state schools alone 1,510 girls in the latter year). 
The Roumanians followed Magyar precedent by taking over all the 
state gymnasia, but many parallel Magyar classes were introduced, 
the Saxon schools were left untouched and subsidised, new state 
schools were opened for the Germans of the Banat (till then Magyarised) 
while the Magyars were free to have as many denominational schools 
as they pleased. The University of Cluj (Kolozsvar) which since its 
foundation in 1874 had been made a centre for the Magyarisation of 
Transylvania and in its Chauvinism had tabooed all other languages 
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save Magyar, has very properly been taken over by the Roumanians : 
but it seems probable that they will recognise their duty to their 
former masters by erecting a Magyar high school at Maros Vasarhely, 
the natural centre of Magyar culture in Transylvania. 


D. THe CHURCHES. 

Tue position of the Church has also been radically transformed in 
each of the Succession States. In Czecho-Slovakia the dynasty, 
which was the main prop of the Catholic Church, has been removed ; 
those denominational tests which were so galling to the teaching 
profession in the old Austria, have fallen ; the control of the religious 
orders over education has been much restricted ; civil marriage and 
divorce have been introduced ; and the separation of Church and 
State is in process of negotiation between the Government and the 
Vatican. On the other hand the hierarchy, which in Bohemia was 
mainly Germanised and out of touch with national sentiment, and 
which in Slovakia actively promoted Magyarisation, has been replaced 
by worthy Czech and Slovak prelates, and thereby strengthened in 
prestige and influence. Before the war the academic and intellectual 
class had been alienated from the church, but often compelled to 
conceal its real views : now no concealment is necessary and the result 
has been wholesale secession, estimated at over a million (10 per cent. 
of the Bohemian population). Probably only one-third of these have 
joined the so-called Czecho-Slovak National Church, which is the 
most interesting recent development. It has entered into communion 
with the Serbian Orthodox Church, and its first Bishop was admitted 
to monastic orders in Syrmia last summer and consecrated by Bishop 
Dositej of Ni3. Meanwhile the position of the Protestants has been 
immensely improved. Those of Bohemia have reorganised them- 
selves as the Evangelical Union of the Brethren, on the lines of ‘Hus 
and Comenius: while the Slovak Lutheran Church, set free from the 
repressive control of the Magyar State, has been able for the first time 
for a generation to elect its own Bishops, reorganise its synods and 
church assembly, extend its educational work and enter into formal 
relations with the reformed churches of the West. The fact that 
the Slovaks—Catholics and Protestants alike—are very devout, strict 
in observance and entirely untouched by modernism, may be men- 
tioned in passing as a clue to the very divergent mentalities of Czech 
and Slovak. 

In Roumania, the central fact is the welding of the four Orthodox 
Churches of Roumania, Bessarabia, Transylvania, and Bukovina, 
hitherto held apart by artificial political reasons, into a great united 
Church, and perhaps even more important, its reorganisation in 
accordance with the constitution of the Transylvanian Church. This. 
constitution, the most democratic in Europe, is essentially presbyterian 
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in form, with a complete hierarchy superimposed: it secures the 
election of the clergy by their parishioners, the control of all save 
dogmatic matters by the equivalent of presbytery, synod and General 
Assembly, and the predominance of the lay element in church business. 
Best of all, policy rests in the hands of two of the most spiritually 
minded and energetic churchmen in Eastern Europe, Mgr. Miron 
Cristea, the Primate, and Mgr. Balan, the Metropolitan of Tran- 
sylvania, whose zeal for education and tolerant outlook cannot fail to 
further the cause of religion. Meanwhile the Saxon Lutheran Church 
from the very first enjoyed full religious autonomy, and the Magyar 
Protestant Churches, after two years of recalcitrance, have entered into 
negotiations with the new regime, which should lead to similar con- 
cessions. Catholicism already enjoyed wide privileges in Roumania, 
while the Uniate Church of Transylvania has long been recognised as 
the torchbearer of Roumanian nationality, and serves as a fresh link 
between Bucarest and Rome. 

In Jugoslavia the discord once artificially promoted between Orthodox 
and Catholics has ceased to be acute. The Orthodox Church, which 
till 1918 was in six watertight compartments (Serbia, Bosnia, Dalmatia, 
Croatia-Slavonia, Montenegro) has been reorganised on similar lines 
to the Roumanian. The Patriarch, transferred from Karlovei to 
Belgrade, has ceased to be the nominee of an alien government. Mean- 
while the relations of the Catholic Church to the new state are extremely 
cordial. The patriotic attitude of high church dignitaries (e.g., the 
Archbishop of Zagreb, the Bishops of Ljubljana, Spalato, and Krk) 
was a decisive factor towards unity. ‘The Concordat of 1914, intended 
only for the Catholic subjects acquired by Serbia in the Balkan Wars, 
and regarded by the Vatican itself as extraordinarily liberal, will 
presumably be extended to the whole state. There is a reform move- 
ment among the Catholic clergy, but as there has been no doctrinal 
challenge, schism has as yet been avoided. Of the four points 
demanded—a Slavonic liturgy, marriage of the clergy, election of the 
Bishops by the clergy, and of the clergy by the people—it is difficult 
to see how the last three can be conceded by Rome. But for the first 
there is a strong precedent in the Glagolitic rite, which has been sung 
in certain Dalmatian and Istrian churches for the last ten centuries, 
and enjoyed the favour of Leo XIII. It is yet too soon to say whether 
its concession throughout Jugoslavia would remove all danger of 
secession. Meanwhile the Moslems enjoy church autonomy under 
the Reis-ul-Ulema at Sarajevo, while the Protestants—almost a 
negligible quantity in Jugoslavia—have reorganised themselves in 
communion with Vienna, instead of Budapest as hitherto. 

It will be apparent to the reader that a whole new world is in process 
of formation. There are other social phenomena of the first import- 
ance in the Succession States, upon which it would have been desirable 
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to touch—in particular, the political effects of introducing universal 
adult suffrage (in Czecho-Slovakia for both sexes) and varying forms 
of P.R. in all these countries: the transformation wrought in the 
Jewish Question by Roumania’s more liberal policy and Hungary’s 
reversion to fierce intolerance : and that literary and artistic movement 
which is one of the most hopeful signs in Jugoslavia, and a sure pledge 
that hational unity stands above and beyond all party brawling. I 
have at least endeavoured not to paint in mere couleur de rose or to 
conceal the many blemishes in the picture. But it may be confidently 
maintained that the situation in the New States fully justifies that 
“* Realist’ creed, that “ optimism without illusions,” of which their 
most representative man, President Masaryk, has always been the 
exponent. In each case the foundations of real democracy have been 
laid well and truly : in each case it must rest with the coming genera- 
tions to work out in sober practice and by slow and painful experience 
the ideals that underlay the great upheaval of 1918. In each case the 
West, by intelligent sympathy and friendly criticism, can do much to 
stabilise a situation which is the sole alternative to anarchy and chaos 
throughout Central Europe. 
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SCIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP: by Sir Leste Mackenzie, 
M.A., M.D., LL.D.: being a Paper read at the Conference of 
Delegates of Corresponding Societies, British Association Meeting, 
Edinburgh, September, 1921. 


1. SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


To Sir Richard Gregory’s stirring call no one can fail to respond.* 
If in what I have to say, I take up some of the same points as he has 
eloquently expounded, it is because he has, by implication, covered 
the question of the relation between science and citizenship. If, 
however, I fail to provoke discussion, it will be because we are all 
agreed on the fundamentals. But that is precisely the danger. When 
truths pass into the common service, they lose their wonder and their 
mystery is forgotten. The millions had accepted as traditional dogma 
Newton’s theory of gravitation until one day there was a loud report 
in London and the Times announced—*‘ Newton Dethroned.” | 
wonder if, in the history of the world, the common intelligence ever 
received such a shock. Instantly there were schools, and the mathe- 
maticians, the physicists and the metaphysicians are still fighting over 
relativity. This that has happened is a good thing. It is in the 
true spirit of scientific thought. The fight will go on until the 
furthest limit of possible exactitude is reached and then there will be 
new revelations and new intellectual turmoils. But behind all the 
fighting there is one supposition that is never forgotten: that a 
scientific formula is always provisional, never final and will pass to 
the scrap heap when a more correct formula is devised. Every 
hypothesis is a working hypothesis and of the discovery of new truth 
there can be no end. 


But wherever we start in scientific thought, we tend at last to seek 
for some satisfying generalisation to economise the labour of thinking 
and to be a groundwork for the conduct of life. At last, from our 
various philosophical standpoints, we come upon some ultimate 
abstractions and we name them truth, goodness and beauty—the 
three Platonic Ideas. Whether we think of them as pre-existing 
realities or merely the final generalisations of experience makes little 
difference : we find that they are all three essential to the only satisfy- 
ing life and they will claim our devotion for ever. “ Idealism,” says 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, ‘‘ means the interpretation of the world 


“Sir Richard Gregory’s address on “The Message of Science” is printed in_ the 
British Association volume—‘ The Advancement of Science: 1921.” John 
Murray. (Price 6s.) 
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according to a scale of values.” It may be postulated that all the 
world accepts, in some form, the values named truth, goodness and 
beauty. Ever since the great Hegelian boom in Oxford led by 
Thomas Hill Green in the eighties, it has been the custom among 
the philosophical idealists to decry natural science and to set it hard 
over against philosophy in a way that seemed to take the soul out of 
science without securing it for philosophy. In the famous volume 
not yet forgotten—Essays IN PHtLosopHicaL CriticisM—Lord Haldane 
and Professor Pringle-Pattison applied this point of view to many 
phases of thought ; but, in spite of that curious attempt at premature 
synthesis, the world of science has steadily grown on its own lines and 
to-day, if a fairly constant student of philosophy may offer an opinion, 
the philosophical critics of science are discovering in science a new 
point of departure and even Hegel is falling into a more credible 
perspective. 

For this philosophical reference, I make no apology ; because, at the 
very outset, the men of science themselves must recognise that science, 
if it cannot become a factor in the philosophy of life, will tend in the 
future as in the past to be defeated again and again in its efforts to 
teach man how to face reality without fear. But, in contrast to the 
Anglo-Hegelian movement, I am glad that I can quote the words of 
a genuine Platonist in favour of Natural Science. Dean Inge has 
written : “I do not agree with those who hold that Natural Science 
gives us a world without values. Existence is itself a value. The 
sharpest and most decisive of all our value-judgments depends on 
our answer to the question—‘ Is this statement true’? The difficulty 
in reconciling science with ethics and esthetics is not that the first 
gives us no values, and the other two no facts, but that we are con- 
fronted with three idealisms, each claiming absolute authority, and 
they refuse to coalesce. Truth, Goodness and Beauty are the three- 
fold cord by which ‘ our waggon is hitched to a star’; and the three 
are clearly not independent of each other; but each has its own 
peculiarity ; science, for example, makes abstraction by ignoting 
degrees of truth and reality, while all moral judgments are essentially 
graduated. We can neither entirely unify these three systems of 
value, nor entirely separate them. To repudiate any one of them is 
fatal. For example, ‘ the idealistic reaction against science,’ which 
gives Aliotta the title of his book, is the worst of modern infidelities. 
It leaves us with our ideals in the air, and with the bastard faith of 
fidéisme.”” (Proc. Arist. Soc. Vol. xix., p. 273.) This, I think, is 
the most important utterance about science by a British non-experien- 
tial philosopher in the last forty years. It puts in explicit form what 
many of us always felt: that science is the correct name for dis- 
interested truth and that the disinterested pursuit of truth is among 
the highest imperatives that command the human mind. 
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REACTION is always awake. It is as easy to-day as it was for the 
pseudonymous Hermias of the fifth or sixth century to write in Derision 
of the Gentile Philosophers and scoff at the stream of theories about 
measurements and atoms, Lucretian or other ; but as another philoso- 
pher, Dr. Thomas Whittaker, one of the most subtle minds in this 
country, says : ‘‘ By a strange irony of events, the derider of philosophy 
in what he says of measurement and number and atoms, has sketched 
out the programme which became that of modern science when the 
great darkness receded. If we are to guard against the return of that 
darkness, we must remain faithful to the principle that was the final 
object of his scorn—the disinterested pursuit of truth.”” (THE OriciIns 
OF CHRISTIANITY, 3rd Ed., p. 59.) 


Ir I have taken a little time to set forth the philosophic significance 
of science, it is only to strengthen the claim of Sir Richard Gregory’s 
message and to emphasise the seriousness of the scientific mission. 
Science is a holy war against ignorance. 


2. SCIENCE AND AFFAIRS. 


CossetT said: It ought to be a part of every man’s religion to see 
that his country is well governed. This quotation I take on the 
authority of Lord Morley, who, time and again, has stamped the 
aphorism with his approval. The epigram is an appeal by the thinkers 
among politicians to the politicians among the thinkers and it is the 
turn of the thinkers to realise this new imperative. This appeal 
cannot go unregarded. The war demanded the best energies of the 
men of science ; the post-war systems of government demand no less. 
But there is this difference: the war concentrated a multitude of 
technical crafts on a difficult but simple object, namely, the destruction 
of other similar concentrations. But civil government is infinitely 
more complicated. The organisation of an army in the field is at best 
an organisation of selected men and all the workers are, with a very 
small margin, selected workers. But civil society is a growth. It has 
to adapt its energies to “‘ the soft play of life.” And the problems of 
life in community are literally without end ; for each generation is a 
modification of the past and throws up its own special problems. 
Within the last century, it is true, the men of science have, in thousands 
of ways, contributed to the better organisation of life both on the 
material side and on the ethical side; but, as the functions of civic 
organisation are more and more specialised, the numbers of people 
directly or indirectly responsible for some phase of organisation must 
steadily increase. If we are to maintain good government, we can 
maintain it only out of a matrix of informed intelligence and a sharp 
sense of social duty. 


Tuts does not mean that everybody must be a town councillor, or a 
county councillor, or a parish councillor, or a member of the Local 
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Education Authority, or a Member of Parliament. But it does mean 
that no man shall be permitted to count himself educated if he does 
not understand that it is his social duty to see that the supply of 
persons to perform the special functions assigned to those complicated 
statutory organisations is maintained at the highest level possible to 
his own community, There is nothing more common than to find 
brilliant men of science and brilliant literary scholars possessed of an 
unholy contempt for every one of the mechanisms that in their totality 
constitute our civic polity. The scholar does not seem to know that, 
under the scrutiny of modern psychology, his contempt is only a 
symptom of psycho-neurosis, a dissociated emotion operating on a 
lopsided intelligence. He is suffering from the false antithesis between 
science and affairs. For this false antithesis, the man of science is 
himself seriously to blame ; for he has forgotten even the history of 
science. He should remember that Aristotle was tutor to Alexander, 
and himself laid the foundations for the study of modern polity. Yet 
I daresay he must have been as busy teaching and grinding out solutions 
as the busiest member even of the British Association. 


Tue King’s Government must be carried on. That is a proposition 
in real politics. It is‘the Government carried on that makes the 
scientific society a practical possibility. If the Societies had to create 
all the social conditions that make their segregated studies possible, 
they would lose themselves in action. In many schools of learning 
something like this happens. The man of scientific originality 
occasionally finds an excuse in “‘ administrative work.” This is not 
unknown even in the Universities and, unfortunately, somebody has 
to attend to the stoking. But easy administration tends to displace 
hard thinking. 

Tue same problem faces us in active citizenship. Citizenship is 
action ; science is reflection. It is action that determines what is 
wanted ; it is science that provides the knowledge. But in action 
there is always the danger of restricting the interest in science to the 
needs of practice. To a certain extent this is inevitable. Take any 
administrative body you choose—a Town Council, a County Council, 
a University Court or Senate, a Technical College Board, or any similar 
body of administrators. No matter what their scientific distinction of 
the members individually, they have to solve the practical problem of 
the one and the many: they must decide in their corporate capacity 
and they must act as a unity. The science of their action is usually 
on a lower plane than the science of their particular professorships and 
the one has a very indirect relation to the other. Yet there can be no 
question that a certain amount of administration is good for every 
scientific man. Of course we forgive Cavendish, who slunk out by the 
back stairs if there was a possibility of meeting a servant maid in the 
house. We are now dealing with the ordinary citizen, for whom there 
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is no royal road either to knowledge or to goodness, but only the plain 
highway of serious thinking and honest action. In my observation I 
have, however, always found that the man of action tends to become as 
abstract in his standpoint as the man of science in his. Our problem 
is how to bring them and keep them together. Nothing is more 
admirable than when the man of wide range of faculty and knowledge 
takes to administration without losing his intellectual interests. But 
I fear that, on the whole, the world loses. I should hesitate to say 
that Europe lost because Virchow was a democratic member of the 
Berlin Town Council and I think Helmholz would have improved any 
public body that he chose to enter. On the other hand, Kelvin sparkled 
most when his points of contact with reality were most frequently 
interrupted and, if he had been put to it, I believe he might have found 
the way of fore-shortening the proceedings even of a town council, 
not to speak of a Parliament. I prefer to leave out living names ; 
but we all know brilliant men of science whose administration of great 
schools has kept on the same high level as their learning. 


3. ScrenTiFic SOCIETIES AND THE CITIZEN. 


Tue objective is to strengthen the scientific spirit of the average 
citizen by bringing to the work the concentrated intellectual energies 
of the scientific societies. In this there would be a double benefit. 
The citizen would take a more concrete interest in his work as a factor 
in the social organisation. The scientific society would be more 
readily cured of its tendency to persist in dogmatism. For there is 
no doubt that, whenever any system of ideas is strong enough to make 
a society desirable, the society tends to become inelastic and truth will 
suffer. Psychologically, the scientific man cannot always be in the 
scientific attitude. This is because he is a creature both of emotion 
and will as well as of intellect. Nor can a society long maintain its 
neutrality of feeling. ‘This is a fundamental truth. It works down 
to the simple case that if you put one man to each end of a rope, the 
one instinctively pulls against the other. In Britain, the whole world 
of sport worships the anti-scientific ideal of playing for your side. 
Every scientific society tends to do the same thing. Of this the proofs 
are multitude. Probably, on the whole, the scientific societies, in 
affording a neutral platform for every form of controversy, have, like 
the British Association itself, accelerated the advance of scjentific 
thought, which is free thought; but the circumscribed societies do 
tend to jealousy of one another. ‘This would, in part at least, be cured 
if they came into the Forum like Socrates and went round to discover 
how much they do not know. 


A Few months ago, I was an accidental member of an audience at a 
meeting of one of the oldest and best scientific societies of Edinburgh. 
The occasion was a lecture by a distinguished Professor of Anatomy 
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i on the fossil jaw associated with the reconstructed Piltdown skull. 
In 1913, I had the pleasure of hearing Sir Arthur Keith, my old class- 
fellow, expound to some forty or fifty experts the principles of his 
reconstruction. Here, eight years later, it was a pleasure to listen 
to an equally pertinent and equally careful critical analysis of the jaw 
by another anatomist. Among the experts, of course, the criticism 
will find its correct place ; one point after another will fall into proper 
perspective and perhaps the day will come when new materials will 
enlighten us. But the melancholy fact was that an elegant piece of 
exposition was heard only by some twenty-three people, some of them, 
like myself, accidentals. Now, if there are any fossil bones in this 
i world that should excite the interest of all mankind, surely the Piltdown 
group should do so. This is not a matter for a few scientific people. 
iia It is a matter for the market place. It is a thing to be told over and 
i over again until it succeeds in rearranging the plain man’s view of 
ae man’s place in Nature. How deep the desire for such knowledge is 
a may be judged from the success of a certain OUTLINE OF History, 
: which has been devoured by the thousand. Look anywhere among 
the higher catalogues and you will find that skilled and capable exposi- 
4 tions of all the primary facts of biology, geology and almost any of 
the other sciences find an unfailing market. Yet the expositors act 
& mainly single-handed. The scientific societies create volume upon 
volume of transactions, some of them, of course, incapable of full expla- 
nation except to the expert ; some of them, however, full of fascination 
il to the whole world and crying aloud to be retold in the voice of the 
| skilled speaker and in the phrase of the skilled writer. 


AND here let me say with emphasis that masses of scientific knowledge 
are lost to the world and sometimes even to the scientific world because 
their writers cannot write. We do not forget the Huxleys and the 
ai! Tyndalls and the Wallaces and the Darwins, or even the many living 
writers whose words are charming the whole world. But living or 
dead, they arefew. Here I speak mainly froma knowledge of medical 
researches ; but I am not unfamiliar with some other sciences and 
I cannot but record my regret that so much splendid material is so 
frequently badly handled. This is the one thing that the bringing of 
the scientific societies into the open would correct. The intellectually 
hungry crowd soon sifts out the incapable teacher and the incapable 
writer. 
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4. SCIENCE AND THE SociaL IMPULSE. 


THERE comes a time in every man’s life when he asks himself: Is 
it worth while ? A famous instance is the experience of John Stuart 
Mill. He wondered what could happen if all his dreams of human 
happiness came true and began to fear that the result would be worth 
little. He fell back on the poetry of Wordsworth and there found 
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healing. The content of the mental state varies infinitely and the 
method of restoration to sanity is never twice the same; but one 
thing is certain: healing does not come from increase of knowledge. 
Science, if by science we are to mean ordered knowledge as determined 
by evidence, is not its own healer. But this is only to say that every 
human acquisition does from time to time induce intellectual and moral 
fatigue. Even the great religions as represented by the saints have 
their dead points: otherwise, why all this perpetual repentance and 
prayer? It is, therefore, nothing specifically against science that each 
individual science or the group of sciences do not carry with them 
through the individual’s life their own sufficiently sustaining motive. 
Up to date, nothing, unless it be the fixed ideas of the psycho-neurotic 
or the ineradicable bias of the paranoiac, can claim a perpetual self- 
sufficiency. 
Tuis, however, is only another way of saying that science is not to be 
thought of as itself the whole of life, but only as life conceived from 
the intellectual standpoint. When, however, we conceive life from 
this standpoint, it becomes manifest that without vision the people 
perish, and vision is Science. Our problem is how to bring together 
the men of vision and the men of action. That is the purpose of . 
citizenship. 
Tue tendency of scientific societies is, like the subterranean cult of 
Mithra, to maintain themselves as a seclusive and exclusive aristocracy 
of intellectual acquisition. But the Mithraist had at least this excuse 
that the ritual of his cult was a moral exercise calculated to strengthen 
him personally in the face of danger. The seclusive aristocrat of 
knowledge has no excuse whatever except one: that he may not, 
perhaps, be able to think or discover in a crowd. It is better to have 
Darwin left alone with his earthworms for forty years than to compel 
him to lecture even at the Royal Society. But, in spite of his seclusion, 
Darwin never for an instant in his life forgot that his thoughts were 
due to the rest of mankind. From the heart of the Kentish woods 
he shed a light that lightened the world. When one thinks of the 
great stream of books from the VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE to the volumes 
on THE EMoTIONs and on EARTHWORMS, one has to admit that genius 
is a society in itself. He established new points of view both for 
intelligence and emotion. In many fields of life, he displaced darkness 
by light. ‘‘ Darwin,” said Professor Bain to me once, “‘ was not only 
a great scientific man; Darwin was a great religious reformer.” It 
matters little whether his exact formula is capable of revision; the 
/ data on which he founded it are all there and the whole world besides 
is open to the student to test the formula by. That is not the important 
point for us at the moment. The important point is that the great 
idea of evolution through variation, heredity and natural selection 
affected schools of thought and, through them, institutions of every 
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variety. With every allowance for the foolish use of the crude formula 
(which was not Darwin’s but Spencer’s) of the «« survival of the fittest,” 
there can be no question that evolution by variation, heredity and 
natural selection has been of endless value in the study of human 
society. ‘To-day there is no man worth the name of citizen that does 
not understand something of the doctrine of evolution. 


Here let us mark a paradox. At the present moment, there are 
literally millions of people that know something quite definite of one, 
two, three or more sciences. Compared with the days, nearly four 
centuries ago, when John Knox initiated his education campaign, 
scientific knowledge and the knowledge of the sciences are a very 
widespread possession. But with familiarity comes coldness of 
interest in truth for its own sake. 

Tus, I think, is due in part to intellectual fatigue, but in part also to 
the failure of the educated individual to integrate in his mind the 
various values of science for the promotion of the higher human life. 
it is so easy to get lost in this wood and to wander idly from flower 
to flower. It is so difficult to get above the din and see that, in con- 
templating science, we are striving to discover the naked face of truth. 
if we are to assume that the three abstractions truth, goodness and 
beauty are incapable of being absorbed in a single concept, we may 
here say that the disinterested pursuit of truth is to be accepted as 
among the highest of human activities and that science is the name 
for the process of attaining to truth. But the disinterested search for 
truth needs love of truth as the motive, and it is here that science 
can become a guide to citizenship. For until the citizen feels it his 
duty to press truth into the service of his fellow men, he still lacks the 
impulse to bring social life on to the highest plane of conduct. 


5. SCIENCE AND BusINEss. 


THE sciences required in the technical crafts have a firm support in 
the business world ; but this support is based more on their use as 
money producing agencies than on intellectual realisation of their 
importance. But the business world does afford some foothold for 
the spread of scientific education into fields that are not at the moment 
industrially productive. It is difficult, however, for any but the very 
able business men to understand that intellectual exercises for their 
own sake have results of the first value for everything that requires 
inventive and productive intellect. If there were not pure mathe- 
maticians, there would not be the same standard of applied mathematics. 
If there were no men that loved scientific and literary learning for the 
sake of the pure satisfaction they bring, there would never have been 
much science in the rough work of the business world. This hardly 
needs proof. ‘To satisfy yourselves that it is true, you have only to 
look round and you are sure, within a few minutes, to find in your 
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experience instances of fresh and fruitful ideas that have had or have 
to fight for recognition. If the civic intelligence were educated to the 
scientific level, there would be no need to fight for recognition ; the 
social mind would set itself naturally and spontaneously and without 
prejudice to examine the new values. Yet it is lamentably true that 
even where questions of capital are not involved, but where the new 
thing is of pure intelligence, the fight for recognition is just as great. 
Always and everywhere, the first salute a new proposition receives is : 
“‘ IT don’t believe it.” The disbeliever does not, perhaps, notice that, 
in asserting his disbelief in a proposition whose intellectual ground- 
work he does not know, he is merely asserting that knowledge up to 
date is final. This is psychologically quite natural ; but logically, it 
is the contradiction of science. This attitude is very widespread. 
It tends to become the normal attitude in every system of organised 
ideas from the churches to the minor debating societies ; but it is as 
a rule worst in the business world and in such part of the administrative 
world as the business men find it “ good business ” to capture. For 
them the money motive dominates everything. The problem before 
us as students of citizenship is how to develop social organisation in 
such a way that every citizen shall have a comprehensive scientific 
education not merely for craftsmanship, which goes without saying, 
but for the higher civic duties required for the promotion of social 
growth. 


AND here we are already face to face with a new danger. For many 
years and at the moment more urgently than ever, we have been 
deafened with cries for the need of technical education. Unfortunately, 
the term technical education has been kept to a very narrow meaning. 
Usually, it means only the technique of certain limited types of material 
production. It rarely includes, although this is becoming less true, 
the technique of education in social economics and management. 
Yet even with the widest expansion of the meaning, we are face to 
face with a danger ; for if the man of science is to maintain his contempt 
for the waste of time in connection with social organisation, he must 
not be surprised if the day comes when he will have to justify his 
existence as an individual investigator, or educator, or as a member of 
a scientific society before a tribunal that places no value on the main- 
tenance of the pure scientific studies, but measures all science strictly 
by its money standard. In isolation and abstractly, the man of science 
may proclaim that this is taking the short view ; that the world owes 
more to Newton and to Darwin than it does to the practical physicists 
like Maxim ; but he will declaim in vain. If he is prepared to use 
the full forces of the scientific societies to create in the general mind 
a consciousness of the supreme value of preserving to the world the 
reverence for pure science, which is reverence for the truth, he will 
do at least something to save us from a spiritual disaster that, in the 
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coming days, will be as great as the thousand years of darkness that 
followed the closing of the Grecian schools of philosophy by Justinian 
in 529 A.D. Nothing worse can happen to the world than that every 
technically trained man should be satisfied to work absolutely within 
the categories of his own technicality. The man of science must be 
a man of sciences. Like Spinoza, he may be by day a poor grinder 
of lenses; but by night, he helps in the illumination of the world. 
The industrial revolution has had some good effects, and many evil ; 
but if it succeeded in converting every class of society into classes of 
individuals concerned solely with their technical craft, it would be 
guilty of an evil that outweighs a million-fold all the worst that it 
has yet done. 


Tuis, I admit, is strong language; but I speak from thirty years’ 
experience of administrative work and I speak at least without the 
usual illusions. I see before me a steady growth in the quality of 
technical and scientific education. But I do not see an equal growth 
in the perception of the ethical and esthetic values that, in a particular 
sense, constitute humanism. Yet it is humanism that the scientific 
societies really stand for. The inner spirit of them is the spirit of 
disinterested truth. Incidentally, they may promote the mere material 
side of life ; but essentially they live on the higher and ultimate plane 
of values. They are, indeed, congregations that have differentiated 
themselves out from the main stream of ecclesiastical and political 
civilisation and they are, in their way, segregated monasteries for the 
cultivation of the scientific spirit. They have sent out many splendid 
apostles and continue to send them out; but there is a strong case 
here for team work. The students are innumerable ; but they must 
make a living. At the moment, as I know from direct knowledge, 
it is difficult for any man to make a living out of scientific study. A 
few months ago, I met one of the most brilliant young investigators 
in this country and I took occasion to ask him how he kept going. 
I learned that for some years his sole income was some grant of {100 
to {150 a year from some of the Universities. Yet he is one of a 
group whose work will yet mean economies of millions to this country. 
This is blankly a disgrace to our civilisation. But it is primarily due 
to the failure of scientific men themselves to take a more direct interest 
in the organisations through which their daily lives are managed. 
The late Professor Chrystal, himself one of the most distinguished 
among mathematicians, once made the beautiful remark that an Arts 
course taught a man how to make money, but it also taught him how 
to be happy if he succeeded in making none. There is a difference 
between a living and a life. Pure science may or may not give a 
living ; but it is essential to a life. Yet I cannot see any good reason 
for thinking it right that the man of science should normally be poor 
while the ignorant should flourish like a green bay tree. 
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Ir, in this renaissance of science, the men of science themselves would 
understand that the methods they command are among the greatest 
revelations of the human mind, they would feel so keenly about the 
value of disinterested truth that they would readily go out into the 
world teaching it and preaching it wherever they could find a hearing. 
They would discover that the values of the truth they have conquered 
multiply a hundred-fold when reflected in the minds of their fellow 
thinkers and experimenters. They would not be able to rest for the 
desire to make their knowledge known to others. Yet, in the plethora 
of scientific materials, it is too true that an attitude common even in 
Scotland as elsewhere towards the writing of thoughts and their 
teaching is that a man may write too much and that science should 
not be cheapened by making it too easy. ‘The men that speak in this 
strain are only showing a substitution symptom for their own in- 
capacity to write and teach. But our purpose is, let me repeat, not 
merely to maintain at a high level the technical sciences that are the 
groundwork of trade and industry and are so fitted to promote a 
beneficient transformation of labour and life, but also to irradiate 
the general mind with the power and mystery and beauty of the scientific 
revelation. 


6. Some Practica. Ponts. 


As a general policy, the scientific schools and societies ought to take 
every opportunity of establishing contact between themselves and the 
controlling bodies of every kind : the elementary schools, the higher 
grade schools, the technical schools, the Universities, University 
Extension Committees, the Workers’ Educational Associations, the 
Women Citizens’ Associations, the Councils of Women, the Parish 
Councils, the Town Councils, the County Councils, the Provincial 
Committees and, generally, all the public bodies voluntary or official 
through which the citizen comes to a developed consciousness of his 
civic duty. There is no difficulty now in finding an audience any- 
where. Let a society be prepared to open its doors to an audience and 
spend a little energy in letting its programme be known and the result 
will be almost unfailing. 


Asove all, it is the sciences of the new and unsolved problems, in 
other words, Research, that most need an informed public opinion to 
secure for them money and a place. It is an astounding thing to say 
that, only in the year 1911, when the National Health Insurance Act 
became law, did even medical research become directly on any con- 
siderable scale an affair of the State. To-day the Medical Research 
Council, not to speak of the Council of Industrial Research and other 
official bodies, is pouring out material at a much greater rate than the 
general mind can assimilate and a great deal of the material is sure to 
be wasted if the scientific bodies do not take the trouble to recast the 
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multitude of new facts into a form that men of reasonable education 
can appreciate and understand. On many sides, the ways are opening 
up for research ; but the man in the street is as yet very much a stranger 
in that whole field. Science has had to fight its way in and pure 
science is now fighting for its life; but its chances of victory are 
steadily becoming greater and they would become overwhelming if 
only the men of science themselves would take a little more actively 
to practice. Not until they do so can we expect that the governing 
bodies of our communities shall all of them contain such a 
proportion of scientifically trained minds that the needs of humanism 
shall never be forgotten or be insulted by neglect. 


Or the labour world and its ambitions, I have known something for 
thirty-five years; and I could say a good deal about it were it my 
special duty to do so. The enormous problems facing Labour both 
now and in the coming generation are too great to be touched on in 
a sentence ; but there are many signs that Labour itself is becoming 
increasingly conscious of its intellectual needs and the proof of this 
is the splendid programmes of the Workers’ Educational Associations. 
These Associations have frankly struck up an intimate connection 
with the Universities. If the Universities are wise, they will cultivate 
this new ally. But Labour will do well to take frankly another great 
step and to accept without reservations the co-operation of all the 
brain-workers of every class that are willing to co-operate. Among 
the greatest of those brain-workers are the leaders in the arts and 
sciences. Labour, when its rougher battles are more or less over, 
will do well to reflect with John Knox that, if the conquered ground 
is to be secured, education alone is the means of securing it. And 
education must mean not only the skill that converts a boy or a girl, 
into a wage-earner, but the intellectual and ethical possessions that 
convert them into citizens of informed intelligence and constant will. 
To this end the scientific societies are capable of contributing in a 
way that no other organisations can. It is their privilege to be the 
passing repositories of pure science; it is their duty to use their 
materials to see that their country shall be well governed. 


W. Leste MACKENZIE. 
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THE LIFE OF CIVILISATIONS: by CuristopHer Dawson : 
being a paper read to the SocioLocicat Society on 20th December, 
1922. 


SUMMARY 
At the present time the world is divided between four great cultures, 
respectively European, Islamic, Indian and Chinese. Although the first of 
these has attained a kind of world hegemony, it has not eliminated the other 
three, nor has it succeeded in penetrating them internally. Any general theory 
of progress must take account of the organic development of these cultures, 
no less than of the material and scientific advance of modern civilisation 
during the last four centuries, for they are the ultimate social entities in 
history, and on this foundation all the racial and national strands are woven. 
Eacu of these cultures 2 co agar a spiritual tradition of its own, which gives 
it an internal unity. This is most obvious in the case of Islam, where the 
civilisation is also a religion, but it is no less true of the others and in each 
case this tradition rests on some synthesis which gives a common view of 
life and a common scale of values to all the civilisation that it dominates. 
As long as a spiritual tradition of this kind controls a civilisation, the latter 
possesses an inner unity such as we see in Europe during the Medieval 
period, or in India during the age of Guptas. But as soon as it begins to 
decline the civilisation itself undergoes a process of rapid social change, 
and this continues until a new synthesis reintegrates civilisation on a new 
plane. Thus we have a double movement of synthesis and disintegration, 
and it is the aim of the following paper to show that it is this movement 
which determines the normal life-cycle of any civilisation. 

WHEN a civilisation is young, as in the Dark Ages and the Medieval period 
of Western Europe, it finds its unity in the synthesis which it has inherited 
from the mature period of the previous civilisation. 

WHEN external and internal influences have weakened the hold of this 
synthesis in society, and the young civilisation rejects traditional guidance 
and seeks to rediscover the world anew, we have a period at once of progress 
and of disintegration such as Western Europe has passed through during 
the four centuries following the Renaissance and such as the Greek world 
experienced from the sth century to the Christian era. Finally the last 
phase of the cycle, which I have named the period of maturity, witnesses 
the gradual reconsolidation of the civilisation on a new basis and the 
dominance of a new synthesis. 

Tuus the cycle runs as follows :— 

A. Period of Growth. Dominance of the old synthesis in the young 

civilisation. 

B. Period of Progress. Disintegration of the old synthesis in the pro- 

gressive civilisation. 

C. Period of Maturity. Rise of the new synthesis in the mature civilisation. 
Tus the progressive movement which lies behind the history of civilisations 
is due to two rhythmic movements, one of which produces the physical 
renewal of a civilisation, the other its psychical renewal, and these move- 
ments alternate with one another. There is therefore no period in the life 
of civilisations which is a time of death or of the complete arrest of growth, 
but even while the outer body of a civilisation decays its inner life is renewed, 
and by its transmission to a daughter-culture, becomes the fertilizing 
principle of a new age. 

In the four culture-areas of the Mediterranean, Persia with Babylonia, 
India and China, we see the almost simultaneous flowering of a new synthesis 
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in the early centuries of the Christian era. This was the period of the 
conversion of the Roman empire to Christianity, of the Sassanian revival in 
Persia, of the revival of Indian culture under the Guptas, and of the rise 
of Buddhism in China. And about the 6th century A.D. each of these 
movements expressed itself in the creation of a great religious art. 

Acain about the 6th century B.C. we can trace an almost simultaneous 
process of intellectual awakening and change which marks the beginning 
of a new period of Progress. It was the time of the early Greek philosophers, 
of Buddha and the writers of the Upanishads, of Confucius and Laotze. 
THESE synchronisms are studied more fully in the following paper and 
chart, in which there is an attempt to trace in outline the course of the four 
successive ages of civilisation, which history seems to reveal. 

In an earlier paper I have tried to show that the true basis for a history 
of world progress is to be found in the organic development of the 
great historic world cultures of Europe and the East. For while the 
progress of material civilisation is discontinuous, the great cultural 
traditions possess an internal unity which includes the “ Dark Ages ” 
and the periods of decline, as well as the ages of social and material 
achievement. These are the ultimate social entities in world history, 
and they form the foundation into which all the racial and national 
strands are woven. 

Every great world culture has its geographical unity no less than the 
great nationalities. This is obvious enough in the case of India and 
China, and fairly clear also with regard to Europe. Islam at first 
sight is less homogeneous, since it occupies a broad band of territory 
running across two continents from the west coast of Africa to the 
frontiers of China. Yet, although that great region is nameless, it is 
perhaps the most remarkable unity of all. From Timbuktu to Kashgar 
we are everywhere in the presence of similar conditions, and practically 
all the great cities of Islam except Constantinople are oasis cities, ports 
of the desert, hardly out of sight of the lands of the nomad tribesman. 
NEVERTHELESS the geographical factor is not the essential cause of the 
unity of civilisation. We have seen lands crossing from one civilisation 
to another, as Tunis and Sicily and Spain have done in the west. 
We have seen a civilisation, which seemed to be inseparable from the 
dry desert plateaux, stretching itself out to embrace the steaming 
tropical islands of the East Indies and the Zanzibar coast, the lowlands 
of Bengal and the rainy valleys of south-west China. And the same 
thing is true of the racial factor, since the modern Berber is further 
in point of civilisation from his neighbour across the straits of Gibraltar 
than is the Frenchman from the Finn, or the Englishman from the 
Magyar. Philip the Arabian was probably an ordinary Roman officer 
whose thoughts and behaviour were not very different from those of 
his Gallic or Illyrian contemporaries. When their respective descen- 
dants met again a thousand years later in the crusades they were worlds 
apart; not because of any racial change, but because the currents 
of two different civilisations had swept them apart. 
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‘THE essential unity of a civilisation consists in a common consciousness, 
which makes of it a social entity no less real than those of the lesser 
civic and political units. The ultimate barriers are not the racial or 
geographical ones, but those of cultural tradition which are expressed 
in the contrast of Hellene and Barbarian, of Moslem and Unbeliever, 
and which were seen in their full intensity in China during the 
European penetration of the last century. In all such cases there is 
a different view of reality, different moral and esthetic values, which 
make a different world. 

CONSEQUENTLY the historian of civilisation must look above all for 
the great spiritual movements which give unity and contiruity to 
the world cultures, movements which are to be traced in the develop- 
ment of art and philosophy and religion even more than in the political 
and economic movements, which tend to absorb the attention of 
historians. For the spirit of a civilisation which imprints its character 
onall its products, social, political and intellectual, finds its most inti- 
mate expression in religion, philosophy and art. These are not accidental 
to the general development, the work of independent individuals, they 
are the very essence and centre of the social activity. 

BEHIND the cultural unity of every great civilisation there lies a spiritual 
unity, due to some synthesis which harmonises the inner world of 
spiritual aspiration with the outer world of social activity. Such a 
synthesis expresses itself in what we may call a Religion-Culture, such 
as that which dominated Western Europe during the Middle Ages, 
when civilisation in all its manifestations was indissolubly wedded to 
a great social religion. In these cultures, so opposed to our own, we 
feel that life is internally unified and that the same spirit finds expression 
in the instinctive work of the uneducated craftsman as in the deliberate 
achievement of the artist and the writer. When once a synthesis of 
this kind has been attained it dominates civilisation for centuries and 
its comprehension affords the key to the history of a whole world age. 
Thus there are the Religion-Cultures of Islam, of Confucian China 
and ancient India, each of them with its own view of reality, its own 
harmony of knowledge and aspiration, which it expresses in the 
external development of its civilisation. Even when the synthesis on 
which the Religion-Culture is based no longer expresses a living 
relation between the inner and the outer worlds—between the in- 
dividual consciousness and reality, society still struggles to retain it, 
and to force the new and rebellious conditions into the categories of 
the old Religion-Culture. 

NEVERTHELESS any great change in men’s knowledge and in their 
relation with the external world makes this effort increasingly difficult. 
There is a painful sense of strain in the maintenance of the social faith, 
and individuals are tempted to break away from the traditional order 
and to realise for themselves the new opportunities that they see for 
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knowledge and action. Eventually the breaking point may be reached, 
the new forces burst the barriers of tradition, and there is a period of 
Progress with its brilliant individualism, its irreverence for the past 
and its sense of new life and new achievements everywhere. The two 
classical examples of this period are the intellectual awakening of the 
Greek world about the 5th century B.C. and the European Renaissance 
of the 15th and 16th centuries. In the Eastern civilisations the pro- 
gressive period is much less brilliant, and much less marked, but it 
is present there, nevertheless. But the spiritual anarchy which springs 
from the dissolution of the traditional order is a heavy price to pay 
for the new gains. Hence the tendency both in 5th century Greece 
and in 16th century Europe to look back towards the past—to hold up 
the men who fought at Marathon as examples to the contemporaries 
of Alcibiades. One sees this tendency in the Platonic admiration for 
Sparta and the Roman literary cult of the early Republic, or in the 
reaction from Machiavelli to the idealist chivalry of Tasso. 

IN spite of these premature reactions, the progressive movement 
continues. Only after centuries of social and intellectual change 
can we see the real beginnings of a rw social synthesis, which is 
often only attained on the eve of the material decline of the civilisation. 
Yet the power of a Religion-Culture based on a mature synthesis of 
this kind is out of all relation to the material prosperity of the civilisa- 
tion that has achieved it. Even when the latter undergoes complete 
dissolution, as was the case with the Roman-Hellenistic culture in the 
West, the synthesis that it has created is handed on to the new peoples 
that take its place, and dominates in its turn the first period—(what 
we may call the mediaeval stage)—of the new civilisation. 

Tuus we have a series of cycles, of three phases each, in which the 
movement of history consists. 

A. First there is the period of growth, in which the young civilisa- 
tion is dominated by the synthesis which was the work of 
its predecessor ; its culture is the daughter of the Religion- 
Culture of the previous age, as the culture of medizval 
Europe was the daughter of the Religion-Culture of the 
Christian Empire of the 4th to the 6th centuries. 

B. Secondly there is the Period of Progress when the young 
civilisation begins to outgrow the heritage of the parent 
culture, and strikes out new paths for itself. 

C. Thirdly there is the period of maturity during which the 
achievements of B (the Period of Progress) are co-ordinated, 
and civilisation enters on a new period of social and intel- 
lectual unification. 

Tue ancient Hellenic world passed through the first of these stages 
(A) between 1100 and 500 B.C. when society was dominated by what 
I may call the civic Religion-Culture. The second of these stages 
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(B) embraces the period from Pericles to Augustus, the great age of 
Greek Science and discovery. ‘The third stage (C) reaches from the 
age of Augustus to that of Justinian, and witnesses the rise of the 
Religion-Culture of the Christian empire with its new art and its new 
social principles. 
Every historic culture period can be classified under one of these 
types. Thus under type A. comes the civilisation of Islam, the 
Rajput culture in India, Homeric Greece and medieval Japan, and 
under C. Egypt of the Ramasside period, India under the Guptas, 
and Sassanian Persia. If one of these stages is lacking to a civilisation, 
that civilisation stagnates or becomes ossified, like China and Islam 
in recent centuries, until the domination of the ancient synthesis 
which holds it back is forcibly broken by foreign conquest and 
exploitation. It might seem that when a civilisation has attained 
its mature synthesis, it wil) thenceforward remain stationary ; and 
in fact the historic civilisations have usually been renewed, not from 
within, but by the irruption of less civilised peoples who have taken 
over and modified the synthesis of the mature culture, thus initiating 
a new cycle. Nevertheless the history of Egypt and China shows 
that it is possible for the same people to pass through successive 
civilisations without any very important infusion of new blood. In 
the Nile Valley the successive cycles of civilisation are more clearly 
traceable than anywhere else, and here we can see three successive 
civilisations rise and decline in historic times, before the Arab conquest, 
which marks the beginning of « fourth age, wrought fundamental 
changes in the Egyptian people. 
THE progressive element in history is most strongly marked when a 
new racial stock comes forward, as in the case of the Achzans and 
Dorians in the ancient A:gean world, and the Teutons in the Roman 
Empire, but the rise of new civilisations is not dependent on the racial 
factor, but is a general process common to the east and the west, and 
alike to the old and the young culture areas. This cyclic movement 
in history was clearly recognised by Vico at the beginning of the 
18th century. He taught that history consists of a succession of 
cycles each of which consists of three phases, which he named the 
Age of the Gods, the Age of the Heroes and the Age of Men. Each 
of these ages has its distinctive ways of thought and modes of expression, 
and Vico devotes one of the most brilliant parts of his book to showing 
how the Homeric poems are not the creation of an individual poet, 
but the voice of the heroic age of Greek society. Similarly he showed 
how the Middle Ages were the heroic period of our civilisation and 
he attempts to draw out the parallel of medizval Europe and Homeric 
Greece. His work met with little recognition either in his own days 
or afterwards. Indeed his only disciple so far as I am aware was the 
French thinker Ballanche, the author of La PALINGENESIE SOCIALE, 
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though no doubt he also had a considerable influence on the St. 
Simonians. 

But though Vico recognised the part played by religion in the growth 
of civilisations and saw that the appearance of Christianity marked the 
beginning of a new world age in Europe, he did not realise the central 
importance of the Religion-Culture which is evolved in the period 
of maturity(C). Vico’s Ace or THE Gops is merely the first part of the 
medieval development—when the beginnings of civilisation were 
sheltered under the shadow of the great abbeys and at the shrines 
of famous saints—not the Byzantine or patristic period which is the 
true foundation of the medieval culture. In this he was no doubt 
misled by the false perspective of Renaissance scholarship which 
judged ancient civilisations from an exclusively literary standpoint, 
and saw nothing but barbarism and decadence outside the limits of 
the strictly classical tradition. It is true that he himself largely con- 
tributed to overthrow this tradition by his “ Discovery of the true 
Homer,” but the men of the Renaissance loved and studied Homer, 
even though they did not understand him. The art and culture of 
the Byzantine world they held in no less contempt than the Gothic 
barbarism of the western middle ages. Their point of view finds 
typical expression in Gibbon’s DecLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
Empire, and it is still not unknown. For while the old contempt for 
the Middle Ages is a thing of the past, the unjust depreciation of 
Byzantine culture has persisted almost to our own days. 

However it may be admitted that there is a certain degree of justifica- 
tion for this. The civilisations of the West during the last 3000 years 
stand out from those of the East by reason of the extraordinary 
brilliance of their Progressive Periods—the intellectual achievements 
of their Renaissance and the material achievements of the post-Renais- 
sance period. And this moment of expansion has met with a corre- 
spondingly marked reaction when the civilisation has come to maturity. 
At least that was the case in the Greco-Roman world and it is not 
impossible that it may be the same with modern Europe. 

To see a Mature Period at its best we must turn to a civilisation like 
that-of India in which the elements of a material and economic expan- 
sion have been small, and where the period of Progress has been 
mainly negative and passive, marked rather by the assimilation of 
external influences than by any creative activity. Thus for example 
in the India of the Gupta period (4th and 5th centuries) we see the 
rise of the new Religion-Culture showing itself in a many-sided 
flowering, which includes not only art and religion, but also science 
and philosophy and literature. It was the age of Kalidasa and of the 
wonderful frescoes of Ajanta and Sigiriya ; and at the same time the 
classical texts of the six Hindu schools of philosophy were being 
composed and the great Buddhist doctors were giving final expression 
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to both the Hinayana and the Mahayana systems. Indeed the creative 
activity of this period moulded the art and thought of all Eastern Asia 
during the ensuing centuries—centuries of rich culture and high 
achievement. 

Tue civilisation of the Byzantine age had a similar importance for the 
western world. ‘The period that produced St. Sophia and the churches 
of Ravenna and Parenzo was assuredly no contemptible one, and 
modern scholarship is only just beginning to appreciate the wide 
intellectual synthesis on which the culture of the patristic period was 
based. In fact the scientific achievements of the ancient world were 
being synthetized by such men as Ptolemy and Galen, Pappus and 
Diophantus, Simplicius and John Philoponus, at the same time as the 
eclectic philosophers iand the Christian Fathers were elaborating their 
metaphysical and religious syntheses. Yet in many respects it was 
undoubtedly a time of decadence ; literature was in a state of decline, 
and the political and economic energies of society were concentrated 
in a desperate struggle for conservation. These unfavourable con- 
ditions in the parent culture were reflected in the comparative barbarism 
of the early medizval period in Western Europe right up to the eleventh 
century, during the very time in which Mesopotamia and China, not 
to mention lesser civilisations such as Cambodia and Java, were enjoying 
a period of extraordinary brilliancy. From the twelfth century onwards 
the civilisation of the West makes rapid progress whilst those of the 
East begin to decline. 

It almost seems as though the occidental element in civilisation goes 
to sleep during the periods that are dominated by a Religion-Culture, 
while the Oriental element does the same during the periods of Progress. 
The beginning of the one period is marked by a reawakening of the 
East such as took place for example in the 3rd century A.D. while 
the beginning of the other is marked by a reawakening of the West. 
Thus world civilisation and true progress require the concurrences 
of both types, the Oriental and the Occidental. It was at once the 
strength and weakness of the Roman Hellenistic culture that it came 
to include a strong Oriental element ; our civilisation on the other 
hand has hitherto been exclusively occidental, and that too is a source 
both of weakness and of strength. If during the last centuries the 
civilisation of Western Europe has taken to itself whole continents 
and has attained to a military and economic hegemony over the rest 
of the world, it nevertheless remains but one amongst several units, 
and any theory which seeks to explain the progress of mankind by the 
development of that one civilisation alone is partial and unsatisfactory. 
Such theories were comprehensible enough at a time when the East 
was passive under European exploitation, but that is rapidly ceasing 
to be the case, and if the coming age should attain to any kind of world 
order and world citizenship, it is obvious that the Oriental civilisations 
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will bring a growing contribution to the common stock, just as they 
did under the Roman Empire, even though the political guidance and 
organising power should still remain in the hands of the western 
peoples. The great social syntheses are in fact not confined to a single 
civilisation but are part of a world movement, the reality of which 
it is impossible to doubt, although its causes are still obscure. Thus 
in the present state of historical knowledge it is possible to distinguish 
clearly four successive world-ages, each of which except the last, which 
is still in being, culminates in a great Religion-Culture. 


AGE I. 

The first of these (c. 4500-2700 B.C.) is the age of the closed valley 
civilisations of Egypt and Babylonia and culminates in Egypt in the 
age of the Pyramid builders. 


AGE Il. 

During the following age (c. 2700 to 1100) the isolation of the 
civilisations—at least in the Near East—passes away and intercultural 
influences are wide and deep. In Egypt this age falls naturally into 
three divisions: A. The period of feudal anarchy: VIIth to XIth 
Dynasties. B. The period of the Middle Kingdom: XIth to XIIIth 
Dynasties. C. The Empire: XVIIIth to XXth Dynasties. 

THE contemporary civilisation of the Aigean passes through similar 
stages and comes to maturity in the late Minoan and Mycenzan 
periods C. 1500-1100. 

Durinc these two earlier ages, our knowledge is so limited that it 
is impossible to judge how far the different civilisations passed through 
a similar course of development. We can see that the civilisations of 
Egypt and Babylonia about 3000 B.C. were both of them theocratic 
in character—in both alike the power of the god was literally the 
ruling power of the society ; but our knowledge is external and vague, 
and we know nothing at all of the civilisations that undoubtedly existed 
in India and northern China. During the following age the clouds 
begin to lift, but it is only in the third age 1200 B.C. to 600 A.D. 
that all the great world civilisations emerge into the light of history, 
so that we can follow the rise and modifications of their ruling social 
and intellectual syntheses. 

AGE Ill. 

IN this period it is impossible for us to mistake the parallelism of the 
movement of the great world cultures. In spite of differences of 
cultural type, all the great civilisations during this age undergo an 
internal change of closely similar character which finally results in the 
rise of the great World Religions and of the Religion-Cultures that are 
dependent upon them. From this point therefore we will attempt to 
follow the world movement in greater detail according to the stages 
set forth upon the accompanying chart. 
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A. Tue Periop oF GrowrTH. (1.) THe Deciine of the ancient 

civilisations, and the Beginnings of a New AGE, c. 1200-900 B.C. 
Tue Mippie Aces of the Ancient World were preceded like our 
own Middle Ages, by a time of barbarian invasions, and of violent 
disruption and change. The whole of the eastern Mediterranean was 
in a state of chaos. Egypt under Rameses III. succeeded in repelling 
the great invasions of the Libyans and the Sea Peoples in the first 
decade of the 12th century, but her imperial power was broken, and 
thenceforward she sank into a more than Byzantine state of immobility, 
the chief power in the kingdom falling into the hands of the Priests 
of Amen. The same storm that had shaken Egypt utterly over- 
whelmed the Minoan and Hittite civilisations. It was the Viking 
Age of the ancient world, and the memory of it survives in the tradition 
of the Trojan War. The Semitic peoples were relatively fortunate. 
The Pheenician cities stepped into the place of the Cretan sea power, 
and the lesser kingdoms of Syria and Palestine enjoyed considerable 
prosperity in the interval between the decline of Egypt and the rise 
of the Assyrian Empire which was destined to be the great imperial 
power of the period. 


(2.) Tue FLourisninc of the Civic Religion-Culture. c. goo-500 B.C. 


Arter the Dorian migration, which closes the period of barbarian 
invasions, /Egean civilisation gradually revived. The tribal organisa- 
tion with its chieftain-king and its assembly of the free tribesmen began 
to give place, not as in our Middle Ages to a feudal society, but to the 
City State with its aristocratic magistrature. Only in Sparta and 
Crete and in the North West of Greece did the old tribal society 
survive. 

Tus is the formative period for all the characteristic social institutions 
of Hellenic civilisation, and it is in this period alone, as opposed to later 
times, that the classical Religion-Culture, which is described, for 
example, in Fustel de Coulanges’ well-known study La Crré ANTIQUE, 
was truly dominant. It was the time of the Homeric poems, and 
of the first great wave of Hellenic expansion which colonized Sicily 
and the shores of the Black Sea. Throughout this period the Ionian 
cities were the focus of Hellenic civilisation. Their greatness ended 
only with the failure of the Ionian revolt against Persia 499-494, and 
by that time they had already given birth to Greek art and Greek 
philosophy. Meanwhile in the Near East, though Egypt was a prey 
to foreign adventurers, the civilisations of Syria and Mesopotamia 
were intensely alive. The Pheenician cities were founding their great 
trading colonies in the Western Mediterranean. Babylonia was still 
prosperous. Assyria was at the height of her power, and was advancing 
in culture and artistic development, but her pitiless militarism was 


gradually ruining the prosperity of Asia and prepared the way for 
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a new series of barbarian invasions—Cimmerian, Scythian and Medic, 
which were ultimately fatal to her own power. The consequent 
exhaustion of Asia enabled the Persians in the following century to 
establish their empire over all the East, somewhat in the same way 
as the Ottoman power conquered the exhausted Levant in the 15th 
and 16th centuries. Thus the close of this period coincides on the 
one hand with the final eclipse of the ancient civilisations of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia, and on the other with the dawn of that great intellectual 
awakening which is one of the vital moments in the history of 
Humanity.* 


B. THe Periop or Procress. (1) THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING. 
Tuis intellectual awakening was not, like the modern scientific move- 
ment, the work of a single civilisation, it was a world-wide movement 
which extended from the Mediterranean to the Far East. It is 
represented not only by the Hebrew prophets and the Greek philoso- 
phers, but also by Buddha and the writers of the Upanishads in India, 
and by Lao Tzu and Confucius in China. 

In the case of the Hebrew prophets, the spiritual crisis was no doubt 
precipitated by the breakdown of the traditional polity under the 
stress of foreign invasion, but in the Greek lands, and also, so far as 
we can see, in India and China, it resulted from a spontaneous move- 
ment by which the individual mind outgrew the traditional social 
and religious forms—positively by the new vision of the prophets and 
the philosophers, negatively, by the rationalist criticism of the sophists. 
Nor is the latter exclusively Greek. The wandering philosopher who 
goes from court to court, seeking princely patrons and justifying by 
his sophistry the “ impiety ’’ of the successful tyrant is a characteristic 
figure of the China of the 4th century, and in India Buddhism finds 
opponents not only among the traditionalists, but also in the sceptical 
rationalism of the Nastikas. 


(2) THe EXPANSION OF THE West. 4th to 1st Centuries B.C. 
Tuts period is followed by a time of spiritual disorganisation and 
confusion, but also of great intellectual and material achievements. 
It was a period of triumphant expansion for the secular powers of the 
West—the Hellenistic monarchies and afterwards the Roman Republic 
—and of decline and stagnation for the Theocratic civilisations of the 
Near East. Hellenistic art and culture in rather a low and com- 
mercialised form began to influence the East. In China it is the age 
of the great anti-traditionalist emperors of Ts’inn and Han—of Shih- 
Hwangti, the Burner of the Books, and the builder of the Great Wall 
and the great roads and of Wuti, the conqueror of the outer barbarians 
and the opener of the routes to India and Persia. 


*Just as the end of our Middle Ages coincided on the one hand with the eclipse of 
the Arab and Byzantine cultures, on the other with the European Renaissance. 
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C. THe Periop or Maturity. (1) Rise oF THE WorLD RELIGIONS. 
1st Century B.C. to 3rd Century A.D. 
Tuis period witnessed the reawakening of the East, and at the same 
time the process of cultural and religious syncretism attained its 
highest point of development. It was the age of the late Hellenistic 
art of Palmyra and Petra and the Provincia Arabia, of the Greco- 
Buddhist art of Gandhara and of the introduction of Indian art into 
China. It was still an age of great secular empires, such as Rome, 
the Parthian power, the Indo-Scythian empire which stretched from 
Bactria and the Tarim to the Punjab, and the dynasty of the Later Han 
in China; but under the surface there was an intense process of 
religious fermentation going on, and the great world religions were 
being born or renewed. 
In the Mediterranean world, the great fact was the rise of Christianity, 
the completest and most typical of all the world religions ; but at the 
same time the pagan cults were being remoulded in a spiritualist and 
universalist sense, while the evolution of Greek philosophy finally 
culminated in the semi-religious synthesis of Neoplatonism. In India 
it was the time of the great Hindu revival, when the religion of India 
was transformed by the fusion of philosophic Brahmanism and popular 
paganism in theistic cults, like that of Krishna in the Bhagavad Gita— 
a process which closely resembles the fusion of Greek philosophy with 
the pagan cults of the Roman Empire, as we see it, for example, in the 
writings of Julian the Apostate. At the same time Buddhism was 
being transformed from a moral discipline, analogous to Stoicism, 
into a theology and even a mythology, of salvation, and it was in this 
new Mahayana form that Buddhism began to conquer China and the 
other lands of the Far East. 
In Persia we have a great religious movement, which renewed, and 
in all probability, radically transformed, the Mazdzan religion. 
FINALLY, in China there is the introduction and gradual growth of 
Buddhism from 57 A.D. and at the same period the transformation 
of Taoism in a theistic direction. 
It is noteworthy that in all four culture areas we find at this period 
a development closely resembling the Gnosticism of the Mediterranean 


world. 


(2) FLOWERING OF THE RELIGION-CULTURES. 3rd to 7th Centuries 
A.D. 
In this period the world religions have completely conquered the mind 
of society ; culture becomes religious and throughout the world there 
is an almost simultaneous flowering of great religious art. The Gupta 
period in India, A.D. 320-6th century, the Sassanian age in Persia, 
220-637, the Period of North and South in China, 385-590, and 
the early Byzantine age in the Mediterranean, are all of them 
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the Golden Ages of religious art in their respective areas. And 
this flowering of religious art is but the symptom of a great social 
synthesis by which civilisation once more attains the internal unity 
which finds expression in the complete Religion-Culture. Con- 
sequently this period is of capital importance for our purpose, since 
it strikes the key-note on which the whole development of world 
civilisation during the next age was based. Undeniably this was a 
great age of incalculable importance on world history, but no less 
surely it was not an age of triumphant material progress. Rather it 
was the last effort of a dying order. In the Roman Empire, in Persia 
and in India, though material wealth was very great, the empires were 
faced with a steadily growing menace from the outer lands which 
eventually more or less overwhelmed them, while in China the empire 
had already gone to pieces, and the golden age of Buddhist art and 
religion was an age of political anarchy and material ruin. 


AGE IV. THE MODERN WORLD. 
A. Tue Periop or GRowTH or THE Mippie Aces. (1) FERTILIZATION 
oF DAUGHTER CULTURES, 500-750 A.D. 

NEVERTHELEsS when the crash came and the material fabric of civilisa- 
tion collapsed or was at least half ruined, the synthesis of religion and 
culture which it had achieved did not die with it. The spiritual 
achievement was handed on to a newy age and to new peoples. Thus 
in Europe the Christian Empire 323-645, was the foundation of that 
medizval order, in which the Catholic Church carried over to the 
barbarian peoples, the culture, the art and the weltanschauung which 
had been created during the age of the Fathers. 

In like manner the Indian Middle Ages, from the 8th to the 15th 
centuries, whether in the Rajput kingdoms of the north, or in Bengal 
and Orissa, or in the Dravidian Kingdoms of the south, as also in 
Ceylon and in Java and Cambodia, embodied the Religion-Culture 
of the Gupta period, and carried on the tradition of that Golden Age 
in their art, their literature and their religion. In China, as in the 
Eyzantine Empire, the continuity of civilisation was uninterrupted, 
but there also a daughter-culture came into being in the farthest east 
through the conversion of Japan and Korea to Buddhism and to 
Chinese civilisation, at almost the same date as the conversion to 
Christianity of the new peoples of Western Europe ; and the relation 
of the former countries to the parent civilisation of China is in many 
respects comparable to that of the Lombards and the Franks to the 
Byzantine world. There remains the most characteristic of all the 
medizval cultures-—Islam. This is not a true daughter-culture, since 
it is not in the direct tradition of the earlier Religion-Cultures, but is 
of the nature of a new creation. The previous period had seen a great 
revival of cultural activity among the Semitic peoples from Syria to 
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Mesopotamia, and the Islamic movement tore them away from the 
world civilisations—Byzantine and Persian—to which they had been 
subjected and reunited them under Arab leadership in a new culture- 
complex. Nevertheless, in spite of its independent character Islam 
received the cultural traditions both of Byzantine Syria and Sassanian 
Persia, and to those it stands in very much the same relation as the 
true daughter-cultures do to their parent civilisation. 


(2) THE FLOWERING oF THE DAUGHTER-CULTURES : Century ; 
(b) 12th Century. 

Tuis period saw the Religion-Cultures attain to full expression in 
these younger and more vigorous civilisations. ‘The whole period has 
two main divisions—the first centring on the 8th to gth centuries, 
the second on the 11th to the 12th or the 13th. Thus in the West 
we can distinguish the Byzantine-Mediaval phase from the Gothic- 
Medizval phase in which the predominant influence belonged to the 
Northern French. In this case the earlier or Carolingian culture is 
obviously much inferior to that of the 13th century, but in the case 
of the Eastern civilisations, the two flowerings are almost equal in 
importance. ‘Thus in Islam we have for the first the Golden Age of 
the Abbasid Caliphate 750-850, for the second the period of the 
Almohads in the West and of Saladin in Syria, the period of Averroes 
and Ibn Tufayl and Maimonides. In India the two periods are 
marked by the two great orthodox philosophers Sankara, 788-850,and 
Ramanuja (d. 1137), and also by two great outbursts of art, the first 
represented by the best of the Ajanta frescoes and by the cave temples 
of Elura and Elephanta ; the second by the great temples of Konarak 
and Mount Abu, and by the Golden Age of Rajput civilisation and art. 
IN Japan the two phases correspond (a) to the Nara and early Heian 
period and (4) to the period of Kamakura. 

IN these instances the first flowering of medizval civilisation is in close 
touch spiritually, and often geographically with the parent Religion- 
Culture, while the second flowering usually represents a more complete 
assimilation and a more individual expression on the part of the daughter 
culture. This is especially evident in the cases of Western Europe and 
of Japan. 

THE reiation of the two medieval phases to one another and to the 
parent-culture is remarkably illustrated by the history of medieval 
philosophy. Thus in the West we have first the philosophical revival 
of the Carolingian period, illustrated by the name of Scotus Erigena, 
and secondly the great scholastic movement of the 13th century which 
produced St. Thomas Aquinas. In Islam, Arabic philosophy makes 
its first appearance in the Abassid period, and attains its final develop- 
ment in the 12th century with Averroes and Ibn Tufayl. Closely 
related to the Arabic development is that of the medizval Jewish 
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philosophy which also has its two great stages culminating respectively 
in Saadya (892-942) and Maimonides (1135-1204). In India the two 
classical exponents of the Vedanta are Sankara (gth century) and 
Ramanuja (died 1137), while in China the first phase is represented 
by Han Yu (768-804), and the second by Tchou-Hi, the greatest 
philosopher of Confucianism. In all these cases, philosophy is working 
at an identical problem—the creation of an intellectual synthesis 
between the philosophies produced by the Intellectual Awakening of 
the ancient world on the one hand—Plato and Aristotle, the Upanishads, 
Confucius—and the world religions of the Mature Period on the other 
—Patristic Catholicism, Islam, Talmudic Judaism, Neo-Hinduism and 
Mahayana Buddhism. But it is curious that in the case of China, 
‘Tchou-Hi has reversed the typical procedure, resorting to Confucius 
for moral principles, and to Buddhism only for metaphysics. 


(3) THe Ruin or THE ANCIENT CULTURE CENTRES: 13th to 15th 
Centuries. 

‘THe 13th century witnessed throughout the East a series of material 
catastrophes, which were more disastrous to the ancient cultures than 
anything that they had experienced in the time of the barbarian 
invasions. Between 1190 and 1206 the civilisation of Northern India 
collapsed before the attack of the Turkish and Afghan Moslems, and 
the next two centuries saw the gradual conquest of the Deccan and 
the South. Never probably in history has a conquest been accom- 
panied by such vast and wholesale destruction of artistic monuments. 
In loss of life, however, it was no doubt far surpassed by the Mongol 
invasions of the 13th century, which ruined the great culture centres 
of Persia and Mesopotamia and subjected the eastern provinces of 
Islam to a heathen yoke. Islamic civilisation never recovered from 
the blow. 

Durinc the same period the Mongols were over-running China and 
in 1276 the Sung capital of Hangchow finally succumbed to them— 
a date almost as epoch-making for the Far East, as was that of the sack 
of Bagdad (1258) for Islam. 

‘Tue sack of Constantinople and the partition of the Greek empire by 
the Latins (1204) was no less important for the Byzantine culture area. 
On the other hand the daughter-culture of the European Middle Age 
was now attaining to perfection. Nevertheless the 14th century saw 
a very swift decline here also; and though this was rather internal 
(e.g., the decline of the Papacy, the great Schism) than external ; 
catastrophes such as the Black Death, and the devastation of France 
in the English Wars were not without their influence. The real close 
of the Middle Ages, however, comes in the 15th century with the 
‘Turkish conquest of the Levant. This was even more important for 
medizval Europe than was the Persian conquest of Ionia for ancient 
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Greece, since it meant the destruction of the old Mediterranean 
culture-focus, and the closing of the roads to the East. Europe turned 
her face to the western Ocean, and a north-westerly direction gradually 
became substituted for the South-east, whence for thousands of years 
the current of cultural and economic life had flowed. ‘Thus the dawn 
of the “ Atlantic Age,”’ the discovery of America and the Cape Route, 
and the intellectual awakening of the Renaissance, ushered in a new 
world. 


B. THe Pertop of Procress. (1) THE INTELLECTUAL AWAKENING : 
14th to 16th Centuries A.D. 

Tus period is analogous to III. B. There is the same intellectual 
and artistic flowering, the same scientific curiosity and the same spirit 
of criticism. ‘The same progress of disintegration also seems to be at 
work with respect to the world religion and the mediaeval order, as 
we saw in the first period with regard to the civic religion and social 
order. Only in this period the intellectual awakening seems to be 
confined to the European culture area, there is no world movement 
in the East such as we saw in the 7th to the 5th centuries B.C. The 
oriental Religion-Cultures are stagnating, but there is no sign of any- 
thing new to take their place. 


(2) THe EXPANSION OF THE WesT. 16th to 19th Centuries A.D. 


FoLLowInc the Intellectual Awakening, we again see a great move- 
ment of expansion and conquest on the part of the West, but on a 
greater scale than any that the ancient world had seen. ‘The discovery 
and colonisation of America, the beginning of the exploitation of Africa 
(gold and slave trades), the ocean trade with India, the discovery of 
the Pacific, and the opening of trade with China proceed rapidly in 
the years 1485-1550. 

Tue oriental civilisations, so far from sharing in the movement, react 
somewhat violently against it. China, Japan and Korea are closed 
deliberately to European penetration. The Near East under the 
Ottoman power is more fully severed from Western Europe than ever 
before. On the whole the 17th century represents a reaction in the 
direction of the old Religion-Culture. In Europe the Counter Reforma- 
tion ; in India the revival of the Hindu tradition against the Moslem 
power, as exemplified in the rise of the Marathas and the Sikhs. 
Nevertheless the European movement of intellectual criticism and 
scientific progress continues throughout. The secular national state 
more and more takes the place of the international order of medieval 
Christendom. Like the Hellenistic age, this is a time of great 
monarchies, but in the West there is growing up a great aristocratic 
semi-republic, which is destined to realise fully the potentialities of 
the new conditions of oceanic commerce, and naval and colonial power. 
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One after the other England defeats her great rivals, Spain, Holland 
and France. The Peace of Paris, 1763, leaves her supreme on the seas, 
in North America and in India. 


(3) THe Economic Wortp RevoLuTion: 18th to 19th Centuries. 


Tue 18th century intellectual movements in France and England 
carried on the work of the Renaissance, and completed the victory of 
criticism and rationalism. The French Revolution and the ensuing 
wars swept away the decadent traditional social order, and completely 
secularized European civilisation. Meanwhile in England the new 
economic world-power is being evolved. The concentration of ocean 
trade in her hands had made possible the rise of a strong and 
intelligent “entrepreneur ’’ class: the new mechanical inventions 
provided the opportunity for the application of capital to wholesale 
industrial production, and the merchants again found markets across 
the seas for the new products. The process was helped forward by 
the absorption of the continent in the revolutionary wars, but it 
only found its completion after the discovery of the new means of 
transport had been developed. Now for the first time a really 
cosmopolitan economic system was possible, England became indeed 
the “‘workshop of the world,” drawing her food and raw materials 
from five continents, and selling in the markets of all the world. Other 
peoples gradually followed her example. Consequently the 19th 
century saw the most colossal advances in population and wealth made 
by the peoples of Western Europe and the eastern states of North 
America. The unoccupied areas of the world were settled and culti- 
vated with extraordinary rapidity. Meanwhile the East sank into 
passive dependence on the West. China and Japan were forcibly 
opened to Western commerce, India became the great market for 
Manchester and Birmingham. The lands of Islam were partitioned 
and administered by Europe, and Africa became exploited as a great 
tropical plantation. As a rule economic penetration was followed by 
political occupation, and last of all came Western knowledge and the 
predominance of European culture. Thus the period of which we 
are speaking, produced a world revolution unparalleled in past history, 
since it was universal in extent, and in a sense irreversible in its methods. 
Tue only other movement that in any way resembled it, the organisation 
of the ancient world by the Roman oligarchy in the 1st century B.C., 
was on an incomparably smaller scale, and the economic changes that 
accompanied it were of secondary importance as compared with the 
main factors, which were military and political. 


‘Tae Crisis oF INDUSTRIALISM: 19th and 2oth Centuries. 


IN one respect, however, the economic expansion of the 19th century 
resembled that of the later Roman republic; it was a process of 
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exploitation which, carried to its logical conclusion, was bound to 
destroy itself, and to make way for a new principle of organisation. 
It was essentially a transition period, during which the societies, which 
had been the first to adopt the new economic system, were able to use 
their monopoly in order to exploit the rest of the world, which remained 
passive under their economic hegemony. ‘This monopoly could not 
last. As one by one fresh countries began to adopt the new methods, 
and manufactured for the world market, the original industrial societies 
began to feel the pressure of an increasingly keen international com- 
petition. The world became too small for the gigantic development 
of the new powers, and in every market they jostled and undercut one 
another for an opening. Even the new lands, which had at first acted 
simply as plantations and granaries for Western Europe, began to 
manufacture for themselves, and it is in these lands that the new 
economic methods have found their fullest development. Finally the 
Asiatic peoples, notably Japan, began to emancipate themselves from 
their economic dependence on the West. Thus the rgth century 
division of the world into manufacturing and agricultural peoples is 
passing away before the universalization of industrialism, and at 
the same time the purely industrial peoples begin to feel the growing 
costs of raw materials and foodstuffs. The old 19th century economic 
supremacy of England had rested on unlimited markets, cheap labour, 
cheap food and a monopoly of industrial skill. All these factors are 
now being altered ; the world struggle of 1914-1918 has accelerated 
the change, and we are now beginning to witness a reaction from 
economic imperialism in the direction of economic self-sufficiency. 
Nor is this a retrograde step. It simply means that the new methods, 
which were at first the monoploy of a few peoples, have become the 
common conditions of economic life throughout the world. The last 
century was cosmopolitan in the sense that the economic life of the 
whole world was being controlled by a few highly organised societies ; 
the present century, however, is cosmopolitan in a fuller sense, since 
the higher organisation, and consequent economic self-control are 
becoming common to all societies. In other words, world citizenship 
in the 19th century was the monopoly of the great powers of Western 
Europe, now it is becoming general, and even the Asiatic peoples no 
longer live in a closed world. It is true that the process of transition 
is slow and difficult, and the internal economic problems of the indus- 
trial peoples seem to portend a ruinous social struggle. Moreover the 
imperialist mentality continues to dominate the leading peoples ; we 
are still in the habit of carrying over to the new world conditions, the 
ideas and standards formed in the limited field of European state life. 
Nevertheless the magnitude of modern war is itself a lesson in the new 
conditions. In the last age, a well organized people of twenty or thirty 
millions could face the world without misgiving, but now no great 
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power would be ready to embark on a war unless it has behind it a 
population of 100 millions and the resources of a continent. The scale 
of modern war and politics involves the necessity of a world settlement, 
if any settlement is to be made at all. The world is one now, whether 
we like it or not, and the successful states will be those which best 
adapt themselves to the realities of the new order. These external 
conditions of world unity are, however, but the necessary preparation 
for a new world synthesis, which shall bring to an end the spiritual 
disorder and social anarchy which has been growing in the midst 
of all the achievements of knowledge and material power of the period 
of Progress. No civilisation has ever been more lacking in internal 
unity than our own, yet unless it is to disintegrate entirely, it must 
attain some adequate synthesis. No civilisation continues indefinitely 
in a state of crisis, it either achieves its synthesis or it dies. We cannot 
foretell how the world problem will be solved, we can only see the 
general conditions of its solution. These are—firstly, the incorpora- 
tion into the mind of society of the achievements of the past period of 
Progress, so that these are no longer external appendages without 
organic relation to the social system, and secondly, their reconciliation 
or combination with the fundamental achievements of the previous 
civilisations. 

WE cannot suppose that the ancient civilisations of the East will be 
ready to deny all that they have stood for in the past and to accept a 
ready-made utilitarian culture—a shoddy imitation of Western Europe. 
On the contrary, the dominant tendency in the newly awakened East 
is an excessive depreciation of Western culture, and a revived faith 
in the social value of its own traditional Religion-Cultures. This is 
no doubt mainly a temporary reaction. History does not consist of a 
barren conflict between Occidentalism and Orientalism. Although the 
scientific and technical revolution of the modern world, unlike the 
spiritual revolution of the previous age, has been the work of Western 
Europe alone, not the common work of all the civilisations, yet its 
results are becoming more and more common to the whole world. 
The great task of the coming age is to promote that spiritual unity, 
without which material unity and control over external nature become 
merely the organs of a world tyranny or a complication of machinery 
crushing out true life. 


WE learn that Mr. Morris Ginsberg has been appointed to assist Professor 
Hobhouse in the teaching of Sociology at the London School of Economics. 
In addition to holding Seminars for Honours Students, he is giving courses 
for evening students in Comparative Social Institutions, and Social 
Philosophy and Psychology. 
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REVIEWS or RECENT LITERATURE, with particulars of 
Publications received. 


A. GENERAL WORKS anp PERIODICALS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. New Series. 
Vols. xx. and xxi. 


‘THESE two volumes (well printed and neatly bound) are devoted to the more 
abstract problems of philosophy and psychology, and do not contain much 
that is of special interest to the sociologist. In Vol. xx, however, there is 
an acute discussion of a General Will by Mr. Morris Ginsburg, and a 
Symposium on the Problems of Nationality by Elie Halévy, Marcelle Mausse, 

eodore Ruyssen, René Johannet, Gilbert Murray and Sir Frederick 
Pollock. This latter is remarkable for the absence of any suggestion that 
environmental factors play any part in the development of nationalities. 
Vol. xxi. contains practically nothing of immediate interest to the sociologist, 


though one or two papers which deal with the general problems of the 


scientific method deserve consideration. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN Economic REVIEW. 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY. 

ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN 
ACADEMY. 

ARCHIV FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT 
UND SOZIALPOLITIK. 

ECONOMICA. 

Tue Economic JOURNAL. 

Tue TEACHER. 

HINDUSTANI REVIEW. 

INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 

K6LNER VIERTELJAHRSHAFTE FUR 
SOZIALWISSENSCHAFTEN. 

Le Soci. 

NATIONAL Municipal REevIEW. 

‘Tue Open Court. 

PROGRESS. 


E. RECORDS. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS. 

RevvE INTERNATIONALE DE Socio- 
LOGIE. 

Revue L’INSTITUT DE Socio- 
LOGIE. 

REVUE DE L’UNIVERSITE DE 
BRUXELLES. 

Rivista ITALIANA DI SOCIOLOGIA. 

Rivista INTERNATIONALE DI 
Screnze SOcIAL!. 

ScIENTIA. 

ScotrisH GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE. 

Statistique GENERALE DE LA 
FRANCE. 

Tue Town PLANNING Review. 

WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHES ARCHIV. 


BoeRENBOND Exercice, 1920. Rapport présente . . . par le Chanoine 
Luytcagrens, S. Th. B. Louvain, 1921. 

AntHoLocie de la LirrfraturE UKRAINIENNE ... avec un avant-propos de 
M. A. Mencer. Paris, Geneva, and Prague, 1921. 


1. SOCIOGRAPHY. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION, by George O’Brien. Methuen, 1921. 
(6s. net. LABOUR IN TRANSITION, by Wm. Aylott Orton. 
Philip Allan, 1921. (10s. 6d. net.) 

‘THese two books, though related in subject matter, are very diverse in 

outlook and method. Lasour ORGANIZATION is an attempt to give a 
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summary account of the whole course of working-class association from the 
guilds to the modern co-operative societies, trade unions, and profit sharing, 
even including a few pages on guild socialism and collectivism. The book 
is not without merit, but the treatment of so wide a field is extremely slight 
and superficial, and it is difficult to understand for what class of reader it 
is primarily intended. Lacking bibliography, references and chronological 
table, it is not likely to be much use to the genuine student, and for the 
general reader (to whom it might be more serviceable) it is not sufficiently 
telling and attractive in style. There are serious omissions. The varying 
relation of the union to different industries ought to be brought out, and 
the various and highly important functions of the secretary described. And 
although Mr. O’Brien lays stress on the defensive aspect of trade union 
work, he omits to shew its historic importance as a means of securing workers 
against fraud in the payment of wages, especially in trades where payment 
takes the form of complicated piece rates, as in the textile industries, and in 
trades where “ truck ” was formerly prevalent. 


Mr. Orton’s book is very different. Here we have the enthusiastic student, 
striving to see his subject with true scientific detachment, eager for facts, 
helped rather than hindered by the strong human sympathy he evidently 
feels. The book treats of the relation of Labour to the War and to the 
revolutionary movement at home and abroad. It is not easy to see so 
complicated a subject in perspective, and to keep the wood in view as well 
as the trees, but Mr. Orton has achieved this extraordinarily well. He 
appears to have been in intimate touch both with the industrial and the 
fighting men and with officials, so much so that it is difficult for the reader 
to guess whether he himself served as soldier, munition worker, or adminis- 
trator—all three at different times, perhaps. His work should be a classic. 
A good instance of his keen observation is to be found in his remark, after 
pointing out that the rise in the standard of living during the War has been 
exaggerated, that in the circumstances of the time an increase of leisure and 
better housing accommodation, those “ prime desiderata,” were unattain- 
able, no matter what money was brought into the home. 


In his conclusion he talks straight to the unions, but even straighter to the 
employers, among whom be finds the sense of social responsibility “ infinitely 
further to seek.”” The author views the present state of industrial militarism 
as an anachronism, the armed forces on either side being intent on making 
terms for their own side with little regard to the vital problem of supply, 
which in the modern world cannot be solved through the free play of economic 
forces. It is not quite plain what form the social and educational reconstruc- 
tion hoped for is to take, except that the great industrial groups must obtain 
some definite constitutional connexion with the Government. Mr. Orton 
also lays it down that the political Labour Movement must take it in hand to 
“ solve the great and truly staggering discrepancy between real and effective 
demand—the discrepancy by which at present appalling destitution and 
unprecedented productive capacity can co-exist in the same areas of the 
same country.” 

A Few slips may be noted. On p. 135 Mr. Orton misquotes Mr. Cole, 
having already given the quotation in its correct form at p. 15. On p. 210 
he refers to a living contemporary by her first name only, omitting prefix 
and surname, which is a trifle colloquial in a serious work. And the image 
of a nation “ ridden by an ordeal” (p. xxiv.) is scarcely happy. ‘These are 
minor blemishes ; the book is a real achievement, especially if, as we surmise, 
Mr. Orton is at the beginning of his literary career and experience. He 
should go far. B. L. HurcHins. 
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MEDIZVAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO MODERN CIVILISATION, 
Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.D. Harrap and Sons, 1921. 
(10s. 6d. net.) 


‘THIS VOLUME comprises a series of ten lectures delivered at King’s College, 
University of London, during the Michaelmas term of the Session 1920-1. 
It represents an attempt to restore in some measure that balance of historical 
interest which the late War helped materially to disturb. If the conflict of 
1914-18 revitalised historical investigation, it tended no less to concentrate 
attention exclusively upon recent history, and so to fortify the school of 
uncompromising modernists, who deny the value of mediavel studies and 
regard the Middle Ages as a breach in the continuity of Western develop- 
ment. Against this modernist standpoint the lecture-cycle arranged by 
Prof. Hearnshaw reiterates the oft-quoted, but too rarely applied truism, 
that “‘ the roots of the present lie deep in the past,” and that for a satisfactory 
elucidation of present-day problems and a full comprehension of present-day 
civilisation, some knowledge of the period which intervened between the 
“* Ancient ” and the “‘ Modern ” eras is essential. The Renaissance did not 
mean simply the resumption of the development of classical civilisation, at 
the point at which it was broken off by the barbarian eruptions of the 5th 
century A.D. The culture of the modern age is the culture of Greece and 
Rome, profoundly modified by medizval influences; it is the result of a 
process of fusion between Latin and Teutonic elements which took a 
thousahd years to complete. 

THIS LESSON it is the object of the lectures under review to enforce. 

seek to estimate, so far as such an estimate is practicable, the debt which 
our modern civilisation in all its varied aspects—religious, political, social, 
economic, intellectual—owes to the Middle Ages. The volume presents to 
the reader a valuable synthesis of expert opinion, each lecture being con- 
tributed by a specialist on that particular side of medizval life with which 
it professes to deal. In a series maintaining throughout a high standard fo 
interest and originality, there stand out, perhaps pre-eminently, the lecture 
by Prof. Claude Jenkins on RELIGION ; the no less remarkable, if strikingly 
dissimilar, contribution of Dr. Singer on the still novel topic of MepiavaL 
ScIENCcE ; and the suggestive discussion by Prof. Allan of the PoLiticaL 
‘THEORY OF THE Mippie Aces. If a criticism has to be made it is that the 
volume combines with the merits the defects inseparable from all such 
composite productions. In spite of the connecting link furnished by Prof. 
Hearnshaw’s introductory lecture, the reader is conscious of a certain lack 
of coherence and of uniformity, consequent upon the varying styles, methods 
of approach, and points of view of the individual contributors. Nevertheless, 
the book is one which should be read by all interested in the growth of our 
modern civilisation. Limited as it necessarily is in scope and content, it 
yet contributes incontestable evidence of that continuity of historical develop- 
ment in the Western World, which the Renaissance and all the revolutionary 
currents of thought and of action which ushered in the Modern Age have at 
times obscured even to some of our greatest historians. H. M. Cnew. 


THE RURAL INDUSTRIES ROUND OXFORD: A Survey made on 
behalf of the Institute for Research into Agricultural Economics, 
University of Oxford. By K. S. Woods, with a Preface by A. W. 
Ashby. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1921. (7s. 6d. net.) 

“Ir may be possible,” writes Mr. Ashby in his Preface to this valuable 

little “« Survey of the Rural Industries round Oxford,” “ that, in the revolution 
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of economic principles and systems which is now being made by all sorts and 
conditions of. persons, certain human advantages in rural industries may be 
set against the greater production of goods by the larger industrial units 
of the towns,” and he concludes, “ The only basis upon which rural industries 
can be firmly established is a high standard of technical knowledge and skill, 
suitable machinery and commercial organisation.” 

Ir it is here implied that rural industries are desirable on the model of the 
industrial towns and on the basis of quantitative production, we can conceive 
of no advantage resulting from them, but only the direst harm to rural life. 
The essential basis, and indeed, the primary objective of rural industries must 
be that they are qualitative and human, that is, of good social purpose- 
that they make for the good life—and the pre-eminent argument for their 
establishment is just their undoubted “ human advantage.” 


FORTUNATELY Miss K. S. Woods, who has conducted the investigation, 
states her conclusion with no uncertain voice. “The study of rural 
industries,” she says, “‘ in relation to agriculture leads one to think that 
although they depend for their existence on economic factors, their chief 
importance is rather social and educational than strictly economic” ; and 
again, ““ The problem is a part of the great problem of national education 
and progress and the claim for special consideration of rural industries rests 
on the fact that they are a vital part of rural and national life.” 


Tue first part of the Survey consists of a discussion on the Economics of 
Rural Industries, in which all aspects of the problem are dealt with. At the 
outset of this section there is given a full and clear statement of the con- 
flicting views and arguments for and against any social attempts at developing 
rural industries. The deep divergence of opinion which this discloses, 
supported as it is by facts on both sides, emphasises the fundamental necessity 
for this piece of regional survey. Miss Woods is by no means hopeless of 
the future of rural industries, but utters a timely word of warning to those 
who may be disposed to seek for rapid progress in place of flexible growth. 
She clearly recognises and pleads the necessity for that reference to geo- 
graphical facts without which no satisfactory economic development can 
take place, and her final conclusion that “ The way of healthy growth is for 
the local people to think out practical solutions of their own problems,” 
encourages the hope that in any action which may be stimulated by her 
work, there will be a clear recognition of this necessity for the study of each 
locality, its geographical facts, its resultant occupations and its local popula- 
tion, and that re-organisation will be undertaken on these lines, each local 
unit being duly co-ordinated with the rest. 
THE second part of the Survey consists of Reports on the Specific Industries 
in the area surveyed, and is a very thorough and careful piece of work. ‘The 
intelligent and sympathetic insight which Miss Woods has brought to bear 
upon the subject, gives these Reports an absorbing interest ; whilst their 
practical suggestiveness is invaluable. 
It is greatly to be regretted, however, that no map has been included showing 
the area surveyed : the locations of the industries : their area of origination 
with relation to the sources of supply : and their situation to the markets they 
supply, as well as other conditions of their existence. ‘This omission should 
be remedied in later issues as being vital to the interpretation of the survey 
and as a basis for practical initiatives. For it is precisely the primary object 
of such a survey to suggest practical modes of re-organising and promoting 
rural industries. 

Joun Ross. 
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THE ROADFARING GUIDES, by Reginald Wellbye. Larby, 1920-21. 
(6 vols., 2s. 6d. each.) 

“ By the highways we feel the separate mood of every mile.” This sums 
up a sympathetic preface to a series of guides of an unique character, recently 
published by a member of the Sociological Society. While intended 
primarily to give to those planning a road-tour in these islands or the 
adjacent countries the practical information they need, they attempt as a 
secondary purpose the more difficult and enthralling task of linking up 
objects and places of the tour, not with mere historical legends, but with 
the “ great influences that have left their mark upon the stage of civilised 
life, conferring on whole classes of things a local and individual colour.” 
TakING the former aim first, we find throughout that the tourist’s natural 
desire to know in respect of a particular district the general look and attrac- 
tions of the country, the routes by which it is seen at its best, and the character 
of the roads, is made the pivot on which all information turns, and the maps 
are constructed on a somewhat novel plan to answer just those questions. 
These diagrammatic maps, of which five or six occur in each pocket volume, 
are intended to supplement the ordinary road map, and by a simple system 
of signs (a key being given inside the front cover of each volume) show, 
(a) the cardinal points of interest, whether places, objects, or stretches or 
road ; (5) others selected for their interest, but secondary ; and (c) those 
inserted as necessary for right reading of maps. Closed roads, rough tracks, 
and ferries are also shown. The general character of each district is admir- 
ably sketched in the text, both geological and cultural features being skilfully 
used and subordinated to a general regional impression of such areas as, 
e.g., the Wiltshire downland, or the Northern Pennines. In each case a 
suggested plan of tour follows the general sketch, and a useful, briefly- 
worded but comprehensive gazetteer concludes each section. 
THE secondary aim forms an underlying motif, and as we are carried from 
district to district we gain insensibly an impression of the varying regional 
types, the transitions by which the individuality of one region meets that of 
another, and above all of the perpetual flow of life through changing epochs 
of generations of dwellers on the soil. 
Tue section “ Persons and Places,” appearing in four out of the six volumes, 
deals in the more customary way though with a freshness that is a note 
of these road-books throughout, with great writers and other figures who 
have been specially associated with each district—the Shakespeare or the 
Bronté country being treated, for example, in much unhackneyed detail. 
It comes as a disappointment, then, to find this section omitted in the 
volumes on Southern England and Wales. In a later edition Mr. Wellbye 
will no doubt remedy this. Even a hint of George Borrow or of Thomas 
Love Peacock would add atmosphere to the Welsh volume, while, not to 
dwell on the associations of Wessex or Devon, the place-feeling of the 
“* South-East corner” has been so admirably expressed by Rudyard 
Kipling and Hilaire Belloc, that some detailed reference to their work would 
possess lasting interest, especially as Kent, Sussex, and Surrey must remain, 
as long as the metropolitan habit endures, the most frequented touring 
in England. 

HE volumes, while light and of convenient size and shape, each cover a 

area; Southern England, Eastern, Northern, Western and Central 

England, and Wales, each being separately treated in about 100 or 120 pages. 
It should be repeated that they are intended not to replace, but to supple- 
ment large scale contoured maps. The motorist or tourist using Vol. I., 
published 1912, should note that the lift from Poynings to the Devil’s Dyke 
(mentioned on p. 42) is not now in existence. J.M.H. 
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THE SPRINGFIELD SURVEY: a Study of Social Conditions in an 
American City. Directed by Shelby M. Harrison. Vols. I. and II. 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1918. 

Votume III. of the Springfield Survey was reviewed by Mr. Raymond 
Unwin in the Socrotocicat Review for July, 1921. Volumes I. and II. 
contain the detailed studies from which were gathered the conclusions 
stated in Volume III. Both volumes are remarkable for their wealth of 
detailed information and the numerous maps and diagrams, in which much 
of the information is condensed. In these surveyors who want to examine 
the possibilities of black and white mapping for the social survey can find 
many hints. 


Bruce (Andrew A.). THE NON-PARTISAN LEAGUE. Macmillan, 
1921. (16s. net.) 

Hruchevsky (M.) ABREGE DE L’HISTOIRE DE L’UKRAINE. Paris, 
Geneva, and Prague, 1920. 

Mattern (J.). THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE PLEBISCITE IN THE 
DETERMINATION OF SOVEREIGNTY. (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies. Series XXXVII. No. 3, 1920.) ($1.50.) 

Mills (W. H.). THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. A Century of 

History. Chatto and Windus, 1921. (6s. net.) 

Newsholme (Arthur), PROHIBITION IN AMERICA. King, 1921. 
(2s. 6d. net.) 

Pasvolsky (Leo). THE ECONOMICS OF COMMUNISM. Macmillan, 

1921. (12s. 6d. net.) 

Robinson (J. S.). THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON, 
STEEL AND TIN WORKERS. (Johns Hopkins University Studies. 
Series XXXVII. No. 2, 1920. ($2.00.) 

Wellbye (R.). and Stevens (H. B.) BURROW’S GUIDE TO THE 
SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY. 

Westermarck (Edward). THE HISTORY OF HUMAN MARRIAGE. 
(3 Volumes.) Fifth Edition re-written. Macmillan, 1921. (£4 4s. net.) 


0. SOCIOLOGY. 


SOCIAL DECAY AND REGENERATION, by R. Austin Freeman, 
‘with an Introduction by Havelock Ellis. Constable and Co., 1921. 
(18s. net.) 
THE orthodox schools of political economy have represented the machine 
age as a triumph of science and of organisation, and only here and there 
have voices been lifted up against its supremacy. It is naturally among 
artists and lovers of beauty that the revulsion of feeling has been strongest. 
William Morris hated machines, and saw the salvation of society in their 
complete abandonment, and in a return to the medizval conditions of small 
populations, engaged in handicrafts. The powerful eloquence of Ruskin 
was directed against the machine production of shoddy goods and the 
destruction of taste and skill which results from it, but he would have used 
mechanical power, provided that it came from some more cleanly source than 
the coal-fired steam boiler, to lighten the drudgery of the less pleasant forms 
of necessary labour. Ruskin was never a mere visionary, and his Utopia 
is nearer to possibility than many of his critics may have imagined. 
Mr. AusTIN FREEMAN is a keenly logical critic of modern conditions, with 
a clear and trenchant style and a remarkable command of relevant facts for 
the illustration of his argument. He has writ*en an original and suggestive 
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book, full of outspoken criticisms of the present structure of society. He 
is inclined to magnify the evils of modern industry, and to suppose that 
racial degeneration is taking place more rapidly than other observers would 
admit, whilst he gives insufficient importance to the real progress of know- 
ledge, except so far as it has been applied to further mechanical production 
or to increase the means of communication. The advance of our intellectual 
grasp of Nature, which is at least as great as that of our practical command 
of natural resources, receives only the slightest notice from him, and the 
result is that his general outlook will appear to many of his readers to be 
unduly pessimistic. Moreover, although his position is far removed from 
that of the older and narrower economists, he shares with them the tendency 
to lay excessive stress on the self-regarding instincts, and to exclude sympathy 
as a factor in social development. 


‘THE general argument of the book is that machinery has become a tyrant, 
and that a state of society has been reached in which the activities of men are 
forced into directions which lower both the physical and mental standard 
instead of raising them, and that this is the main cause of the instability of 
our industrial system, and of the widespread unrest and class hostility which 
mark the present epoch. In the growth of State interference with private 
life and with industry, and in the extension of control by trade unions and 
other restrictive organisations, he sees the approach of the Servile State. 
Machines tend to beget machines, and the power-generating machine leads 
to the continual increase of power-consuming machines, which supplant 
craftsmen and bring into being a horde of unskilled machine-tenders and 
labourers. ‘This change is illustrated in detail; instances taken being the 
machine production of paper and of books, the increase in quantity and 
diminution in price being accompanied by a fall in quality, so that the product 
of the mechanical pulp mill and the rotary press is the badly printed daily 
newspaper, which crumbles to dust a few days after it is printed. So with 
modes of locomotion. The facilities for moving from one place to another 
have been multiplied many times by the use of mechanical transport, but 
the necessities of the machine have brought about an actual diminution of 
convenience, since it is no longer possible for men to live where they please, 
but they are forced into large and unhealthy aggregation at points deter- 
mined by the line of the railway. The great industrial towns are adjusted 
to the needs of the machine, not of the human beings who have to live in 
them. Again, in the days before machinery man lived chiefly on the interest 
of the resources of nature, wood being replaced by new growth as it was 
consumed, and other materials similarly, the consumption of minerals being 
moderate, whilst modern man is living on the capital, consuming natural 
resources at an alarming and ever increasing rate, whilst converting beautiful 
regions into dreary wildernesses in the process. And yet the author calls 
attention to the paradox that mechanism, which has destroyed handicrafts 
as well as the independence of the skilled worker, has done little or nothing 
to lessen the drudgery of every-day life. This point is not often made, and 
the passage may be quoted. 

“ Our observation will show us great machines turning out by the thousand works 
of fine and applied art (or travesties of them)—pictures, jewellery, carvings, metal- 
work, book-bindings, pottery, furniture, textiles; all kinds of commodities the 
creation of which by handwork would be a joy to the worker and which lose their 
essential virtue and quality by mechanical production. The work which is worth 
doing and which can be done satisfactorily only by the skilled human hand, has been 
taken over bodily by the machine. And meanwhile men still trundle barrows and 
haul trucks, stagger under bales of wool and dripping fish-trunks, shovel muck and 
handle refuse ; still the coal-miner crouches in the working, into which he has crawled 
on his belly, and claws the coal from the face ; still the housewife fritters away a 
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lifetime in the dullest of manual labour. But not only has the machine not lifted the 
load of drudgery from man’s shoulders. It has done infinitely worse ; for it has 
multiplied that drudgery a hundredfold. ‘To those labours which had survived into 
the machine age from a remote past, it has added the immeasurably duller, more 
tedious and more exhausting labour of attending on its own activities. And this labour 
is not the portion of a few only ; drudgery—soul-destroying, wearisome, exhausting 
drudgery—is the lot of the greater part of the working class. ‘The craftsmen grow 
as rare as the Great Auk ; but the labourer remains and relatively multiplies.” 


Man, in fact, according to Mr. Freeman, has become the slave of the machine. 
He traces out the consequences of this enslavement very fully, and with a 
convincingness of argument which at first sight admits of little reply. Yet 
he fails to see the promise of a better day in the events of the time. The 
epoch of dreary industrialism is passing while we are discussing its evils. 
The substitution of electrical power for steam is causing a revolution which 
will be as important to industry as the introduction of steam itself. The 
factory system, based on steam power, came into existence at a time when 
the moral sense of society was at a low ebb, and the temptation to amass 
wealth rapidly was too strong to be resisted by the religious or moral forces 
in the community. The social conscience has become more active, and the 
dark side of industrialism has become more obvious to the general body of 
citizens. The purely selfish point of view is not so openly adopted, whilst 
the scandalous waste of the natural resources of the earth is now widely 
recognised. The distinction made by Prof. Geddes between the paleotechnic 
and the neotechnic ages is a true one, and there are clear signs that we are 
passing from the one into the other. The worst evils will disappear, and 
whilst this fact may afford little comfort to the sufferers under the paleotechnic 
dispensation, it should not be lost sight of by a writer who attempts such a 
social survey as that now being considered. At the same time, this pessi- 
mistic survey will bring home to sociologists the need for knowledge as a 
basis for social reform. 

Mr. FREEMAN is unduly obsessed by the biological view of society. He 
devotes a long section to the examination of the conception of the social 
organism, and has no difficulty in showing that the analogy is a superficial 
one, and that a human society differs in many important respects from an 
organic being. Few would now maintain the existence of a very close 
analogy. And yet in other places the author appears to make use of this 
conception to support his arguments when it suits his purpose, as in his 
otherwise highly interesting account of social parasitism. His biological 
views colour especially the second part of the book, which deals with con- 
structive policy, and this must be pronounced to be the least satisfactory 
part of the work. He takes the view that the present organisation of society 
is leading to the immense development of a class which is incapable of 
supporting itself by its own labour, either on account of physical unfitness 
or of intellectual or moral deficiency. His experience with army recruits and 
with alien immigrants leads him to believe that racial degeneration is taking 
place with increasing rapidity, and that the degeneration and the dependence 
of the unfit on the fit becomes more and more conspicuous as time goes on. 
“ A political system,” he says, ““ has come into existence which is adjusted to 
the needs of the incapable part of the community and is entirely unadjusted 
to the needs of the capable. Under the present collectivist regime the State 
activities are directed exclusively to the production of conditions which shall 
render this country a place in which the unfit can live in comfort at the 
expense of the fit.” This thesis, like all others in the book, is supported 
by a wealth of illustration. 

WHEN it comes to the question of a possible remedy for this state of things, 
the author’s proposals, whilst clear and definite, are highly unconvincing. 
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He has no difficulty in showing the inadequacy of the schemes of negative 
eugenics—-sterilisation or segregation of the unfit, &c. Such measures could 
at most be applied to epileptics, mentally deficient persons, and habitual 
criminals, whilst it is an essential part of the argument of the book that the 
unfit constitute a far larger class, perhaps a majority of the population, at 
least in some countries and districts. No such interference with the in- 
dividual liberty of so large a class is even conceivable. The proposed scheme 
is therefore one of the formation of a distinct class of fit persons without any 
admixture of the unfit, that is, for the voluntary segregation of the fit. The 
author is a staunch Neo-Darwinian, and holds that the hereditary factor is 
all-important. He would therefore form a League or community of 
physically and mentally fit persons of sound stock, who would band them- 
selves together by voluntary regulations, aimed chiefly at the prevention of 
any contamination by admixture with the unfit. The members of the League 
would sometimes be forced by their occupations to dwell among the general 
population, but wherever possible they should form self-contained com- 
munities, living in some kind of garden cities. Even men of genius, if 
morally or physically defective, would be excluded, the object being not to 
produce exceptional individuals, but to raise the general level of the local 
population. Purity of race is important, so strict enquiry into the family 
connections of every candidate for admission would be made, whilst aliens 
would be entirely excluded. Persons of notably bad temper or of a “ con- 
firmed propagandist habit” are among those who are expressly excluded 
from membership. The League (which would surely develop a tendency 
to priggishness ?) once constituted, it is taken for granted that successive 
generations of its descendants would exhibit the same high qualities as their 
parents or grandparents. In the unfortunate case of a son or daughter 
proving inferior to the standard required for membership, the choice between 
expulsion from the League, with forfeiture of the right to marry within its 
bounds, or voluntary sterilisation would be offered. Such cases would, 
however, be exceptional, and it is considered that the younger generation 
would as a rule resemble the older. This suggestion is hardly convincing, 
and few readers will even take it seriously. But the author is in earnest, 
and has no doubts of the efficacy of his plan. Should, however, Mendelian 
factors enter into human inheritance, as many biologists believe, the scheme 
would fall to the ground, whilst a very elementary acquaintance with human 
nature would suggest that in such a respectable community of conservative, 
decorous persons, warranted free from any tendencies to anti-social ideas 
or to heresies in art, the younger generation would contain many individuals 
who would lean to a violent Bolshevism in politics, to Cubism in art, and to 
similar manifestations of an independent spirit. Such persons would prove 
troublesome, and the censors of the community would have a hard time in 
dealing with them. Mr. Freeman believes that the high standards set by 
the League would have its effect on the outside population, and competition 
to reach the standard required for membership would be keen. Badges, 
indicating the number of generations of sound and fit descent, would take 
the place of titles of nobility, and the new self-constituted aristocracy, without 
the necessity of a legislative or political revolution, would insensibly become 
the ruling class. Other students of sociology may read the lesson differently, 
but Mr. Freeman has the courage of his convictions, and he is to be con- 
gratulated on a thoughtful book, which will prove stimulating to the reader, 
however much he may disagree with it. Indeed, a careful examination of 
the fallacies in its argument would form a profitable exercise for a sociological 


study circle. Ceci. H. Descn. 
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THE ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY, by R. H. Tawney. G. Bell and Sons, 
1921. (4s. 6d. net.) WHITHERWARDS? HELL OR EUTOPIA, 
by Victor Branford. Williams and Norgate, 1921. (3s. net.) 


Botu these books bear striking witness to the change that has passed over 
the social sciences during the last twenty years. Alike in economics and 
sociology we are abandoning the mechanistic conceptions of the nineteenth 
century, which caused both conservatives and reformers to regard social 
phenomena as the inevitable results of impersonal laws, and to accept with 
fatalism many of the most anti-social features of the industrialist era. We 
are returning to the old Hellenic principle that men build cities in order to 
live well, and that their conception of what makes life worth living, governs 
their achieyement—a principle which inspired not only the social thought 
of the Greeks, but also that of Medieval Europe. The Augustinian saying, 
“ Two loves built two cities,” might serve as motto to each of these books. 
Each of them traces the rise of the modern Babylon built on self-interest and 
on the contempt of the poor, and each foreshadows the coming of a different 
order—of a city in which social effort is inspired by a spirit of mutual aid 
and of service to a common ideal. 

Tue Acquisitive Society, of which Mr. Tawney writes, is, of course, the 
modern capitalist state organised for private gain. Especially interesting 
and valuable are the chapters in which he describes the gradual supercession 
of the older functional principle by the theory of absolute individual property 
rights, divorced from all idea of social responsibility ; a theory which was 
based not on a material utilitarianism, but on a semi-religious faith in the 
pre-ordained harmony between public welfare and private gain. He goes 
on to show how recent is the growth of the typical modern form of capital— 
the transferable share in the Limited Liability Company. He pleads for the 
re-association of Property and Function by the extinction of purely passive 
ownership, and the reconstitution of industry on a professional basis, so that 
control and responsibility shall be entirely in the hands of the workers them- 
selves. Finally, in the concluding chapter, Mr. Tawney describes the evil 
consequences of that divorce between personal religion and social conduct 
which accompanied the rise of the Acquisitive Society, and he appeals to 
the Church to re-establish an effective standard of moral discipline in 
economic matters over its own members, and “ to have as its aim, not merely 
to convert the individual, but to make a new kind, and a Christian kind of 
civilisation.” 

Ir is rarely that one reads a book on economic subjects written with such 
sustained clarity and depth of feeling as this. ‘The writer pierces through 
the cloud of controversy to the very heart of the economic problem, and he 
never leaves us in doubt as to the application of the first principles to which 
he appeals. ‘There is in this perhaps a tendency, especially in the central 
portion of the essay, towards over-simplification, for while the reading of the 
first and last chapters leaves one with the impression that a new civilisation 
must be slowly and painfully wrought out, the middle chapters seem to prove 
that the nationalization of our staple industries on a functional basis is 
a sure and immediate remedy for all our social maladies. Yet the position 
of England as the centre of World Trade and international finance makes the 
question of the nationalization of our home industries but one factor in a 
world problem. The Acquisitive Society dominates international trade 
no less than national industry. It is hard to see how England can preserve 
her position as the capitalist among the nations while abolishing capitalism 
in her internal industrial economy. Yet the alternative would involve an 
international re-adjustment of extraordinary extent and complexity, and 
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would give rise to a whole series of problems that we have hardly yet begun 
to envisage. Our eyes are still too much blinded by the illusions of 19th 
century Political Economy. 


Mr. BRANFORD’S essays deal broadly with the same subject as Mr. Tawney’s, 
but his approach is more original and his treatment of the problem more 
complex. His book is an essay, not in political economy, but in social 
psychology. ‘The first part—THe Drirt To Revo_uTion—is devoted to a 
diagnosis of the malady of our modern industrialist society. In it he 
analyses those explosive forces which were working towards inevitable 
revolution and war under the deceptive prosperity and false peace of the 
later Victorian age. He points out that the Ricardian Political Economy 
and the Marxian socialism were alike generalisations drawn from the con- 
templation of a civilisation under the sway of mechanistic views of life and 
materia! aims. ‘The real need of our society consists not so much in economic 
or political reforms, as in the reversal of this situation—in a transmutation 
or conversion of civilisation, by which each social element which is at present 
morbidly warped or functionless should be revitalised into organic life. 
Tuts change will lead us “ away from a destructive age of urban, mechanical 
and monetary doctrines, with resulting nature-exhaustion and wars ; towards 
a constructive age inspired by a doctrine more vital, but also more spiritual 
because moving from inner to outer.” 


Durinc the last age society has allowed itself to be governed by its stomach 
instead of by its head. It has valued the functions of getting and spending 
more than those of thought and creation. It is for us to restore the proper 
balance, and this can only be done by a new social outlook, based not on the 
lower mechanistic sciences, “‘ whose false teaching has been no small factor 
in making the tragedy of modern man,” but on the alliance of the higher and 
more vital sciences with Art and Religion. 


HITHERTO social reform has been vitiated by the close atmosphere of the 
study and the debating hall. To be healthy it must be brought into contact 
with reality, and above all, with the reality of Place. The salvation of society 
cannot be worked out on paper, and applied by a few wholesale legislative 
measures, it must be the individual achievement of the local society. Every 
village and city will find in its own environment and its own tradition the 
secret that it needs, if only the social consciousness of the regional society, 
at present obscured by an urban and mechanistic view of life, can be revived. 
Tuus the aim that Mr. Branford sets before us, is neither political reform, 
nor economic revolution, but the gradual remaking of social life from within 
by a vision of the vital possibilities of our environment and its progressive 
realisation by co-operative effort. If society could be united and animated 
by this vision, if it were no longer at the mercy of the politician and the 
journalist, we might well hope that the fierceness of economic and national! 
rivalries would die down, and that the barriers between which our civilisation 
has become confined would fall of themselves. That was the idea of the 
St. Simonians in France, and of Robert Owen in this country a century 
ago. Unfortunately their hopes were frustrated, and Europe turned on the 
one hand to national and economic imperialism, and on the other to Marxian 
socialism. CHRISTOPHER DAwsON. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS, by E. J. Urwick. Methuen, 
1920. (7s. 6d. net.) 

Tuis is the second edition of Prof. Urwick’s text-book, and includes some 

revisions, though there is no great change on the whole. A note draws out 
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the moral of the War—that changes in society depend upon impulses in 
individual and group whose origins are never fully presented to conscious- 
ness. It follows that the intellect takes (and must take) second place in the 
direction of the social process. This thesis obviously agrees with much 
that is taught by the new psychology and should be examined carefully in 
its light. Does it exclude the possibility of a gradual increase in intellectual 
control of social life ? 


Carpenter (Edward). CIVILISATION: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
Allen and Unwin, 1921. (8s. 6d. net.) 

Chapman (F.S.). FIELDWORK AND SOCIAL RESEARCH. Century 
Company, 1920. 

Croce (Benedetto). THE ESSENCE OF THE AESTHETIC. Heine- 
mann, 1921. (5s. net.) 

Dealey (J. Q.). THE STATE AND GOVERNMENT. Appleton, 1921. 
(15s. net.) 

Fligel (J. C.). THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC STUDY OF THE FAMILY. 
(International Psycho-Analytical Library, No. 3). International Psycho- 
Analytical Press and Allen and Unwin, 1921. (10s. 6d. net.) 

Gilchrist (R. N.). PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Long- 
mans. 1921. (18s. net.) 

Ginsberg (Morris). THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIETY. Methuen, 
1921. (5s. net.) 

Hruchevsky (M.). LES ORIGINES DE LA SOCIETE (Ukrainian 
Sociological Institute). 1921. 

Knight (M. M.), Peters (T. L.), Blanchard (P.). TABOO AND 
GENETICS. Kegan Paul, 1921. (10s. 6d. net.) 

Korzybski (Alfred). MANHOOD OF HUMANITY. Dutton, 1921. 

MacSwiney (Terence). PRINCIPLES OF FREEDOM. Talbot Press, 
1921. (5s. net.) 

Park (Robert E.) and Burgess (Ernest W.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE SCIENCE OF SOCIOLOGY. University of Chicago Press, 
1921. 

Pigou (A. C.). THE POLITICAL ECONOMY OF WAR. Macmillan, 
1921. (8s. 6d. net.) 

Sneddon (David). SOCIOLOGICAL DETERMINATION OF OBJEC- 
TIVES IN EDUCATION. Lippencott, 1921. (10s. 6d. net.) 
Spence (Lewis). AN INTRODUCTION TO MYTHOLOGY. Harrap, 

1921. (12s. 6d. net.) 


U. CIVICS. 


GUILDS, TRADE AND AGRICULTURE, by Arthur J. Penty. George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1921. (ss. net.) A NEW AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY, by F. E. Green. Parsons, 1921. (4s. 6d. net.) 


‘THese two books, although they deal at least in part with the problem both 
writers regard as central—the revival of agriculture—and deal with it from 
a radically progressive point of view, vary to a curious extent in their ways 
of treating the question. Mr. F. E. Green’s little book assumes the 
argument for the urgent need of greater production of food in this country 
as proved. He devotes most of the book to showing the inefficiency with 
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which much of the land was cultivated till taken in hand by County Com- 
mittees during the War, an inefficiency which he shows at some length to be 
again becoming usual since Government interference has been relaxed ; 
Mr. Green then goes on to describe the system he would substitute which 
he calls “ Farming by Collective Effort.” Such farms he describes on 
page 147 as being worked by Guilds, but what he means by this is not very 
clear, as a little later on he writes of the farms being “ communally owned 
and administered,’”’ and finally defends the employment of large numbers 
of “ government officials ” occupied under this system in working the farms. 
What does emerge most clearly is that Mr. Green somewhat dislikes any 
system of small holdings and prefers what is sometimes called “‘ the factory 
farm ” development. He repeats the usual statements as to the hard work 
of the Small Holder and the unfortunate fact that on Small Holdings there 
are often small jobs which can best be done by the children, “ milk to be 
delivered, cows to be got in, poultry to be fed and messages to be run.” 
It has not struck him, in spite of his zeal for education, that the child is 
defrauded of his birthright of contact with nature, and education through 
that contact, just in so far as these opportunities are not given him! As 
regards leisure, anyone who knows the prosperous Small Holders of the 
New Forest district is aware that such Small Holdings certainly allow a 
good deal of time, not only for admiring “‘ my pigs ” or “ my cows,” which 
takes up a not inconsiderable margin of time, but for social enjoyment in 
various forms. 

Mr. Green concludes with a charming account of a village pageant, which 
however is not such an unusual phenomenon as he appears to think, or at 
least not in some Small Holding districts. 


IN contrast with Mr. Green, Mr. Penty attempts to deal with the question 
of agriculture in relation to the whole problem of the re-organisation of 
Society, which he believes to be necessary if our civilisation is to be saved 
from collapse. He begins by pointing out that the breakdown of industrialism 
which we are witnessing shows the need for a social philosophy not based 
upon that industrialism but on “ the permanent needs of human nature. . . 
brotherhood, mutual aid, fellowship, the common life.” In short, in his 
view morals are fundamental, economics secondary, though he affirms in 
a later chapter that “ moral action only influences economic development 
over a long period of time, the moral action of one generation determining 
the economic environment of the next.” 

Mr. Penty’s book suffers somewhat from undue compression, since in the 
short space of 112 pages he has to put before us the various sides of a view 
of life which to many at least of his readers will be comparatively new, and 
since he has little space for illustration and reference he may tend to seem 
dogmatic in some of his statements. But the view he gives us has only to 
be clearly stated, as he states it, or so one would think, to win at least a 
considerable measure of sympethy and agreement. He upholds, for instance, 
the view put forward by Mr. A. J. Hobson almost a generation ago that 
our age suffers from under-consumption rather than over-production, but 
he does not refer to the literature of this subject. Instead, he puts it forward 
in a social rather than a purely economic form. “ In former times,” he 
says, “ money was spent upon such things as architecture, the patronage of 
arts and letters, the endowment of religion, education, charitable institutions, 
and suchlike ways. Expenditure upon such things stimulated demand and 
created employment, while it tended to bridge the gulf between rich and 
poor,” and he goes on to a telling attack upon the expenditure of the rich 
to-day and an equally telling attack on their reinvestment of surplus wealth. 
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He goes on to point out that what we further need is not more production, of 
which we have a recurring glut, but at the present moment a better organised 
international exchange of products and in the long run greater self-dependence 
at home. In his view the Guild system will be found necessary in order 
to organise foreign exchange on a barter system which shall be fair in- 
dependently of the exchanges, and on the other hand to secure fixed and 
fair prices at home, while at the same time to avoid the creation of armies 
of interfering, expensive and inefficient officiais. He points out to those 
who argue that “ human nature ”’ involves the present system of speculation, 
which he hopes to replace by fair prices, that particular types of business- 
men are encouraged by the present system but that a different system would 
bring different men to the fore, men who were interested in the work rather 
than in speculation. 


In the downfall of modern industrialism which he observes to be beginning, 
but hopes by action on such lines may be retarded sufficiently to give time 
for alternative methods to develop, Mr. Penty recognises the urgent need 
for a revival of agriculture and rural life, in view of the food supply which 
we shall no longer be able to obtain on anything like the same scale from 
over the sea. He recognises that this must be supplemented by considerable 
emigration to rural areas of the Colonies, but his main interest is rather 
in the rural revival at home, which he sees to be essential. Writing in the 
early part of this year he foresees the growing urgency of the unemployment 
problem, which is now upon us, and he looks to this to reverse our traditional 
policy of “ putting the interests of capital before the interests of life.” He 
is not afraid to appeal to a renewed Christianity to grapple with this 
materialised era just as “ Christianity recreated civilisation after it had been 
disintegrated by the capitalism of Greece and Rome.” Though the reviewer 
feels that in this statement Mr. Penty is hardly fair to Greece, yet in the 
main his statement of the case, essentially a re-statement of the old truth 
that “ the life is more than food and the body than raiment ” is surely not 
without appeal to any who will carefully consider it in the light of the present 
situation. Its urgency is too little realised and the ways of meeting it too 
little considered. The book is a valuable contribution to a set of problems 
that we cannot afford to ignore longer. 
S. B. 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS. 


At the monthly meeting of the Sociological Society on Tuesday, 25th 
October, Mr. Raymond Unwin spoke on the PREPARATIONS NECESSARY FOR 
THE GENERAL ADOPTION OF TOWN PLANNING. He said that in the first 
instance it was necessary for the people to make up their minds broadly as 
to what kind of town they wished to live in, and what kind of life they wished 
to live there. Were they satisfied with the ever enlarging urban agglomera- 
tions which had been forming during the last century ? Was it realised, he 
asked, that they involve an increasingly complex organisation to provide for the 
artificial existence of hundreds of thousands, or millions, of people living in a 
most highly urbanised condition, cut off from direct contact with food, fuel and 
other necessaries of life, and quite incapable of helping themselves to attain these 
necessaries in case of any breakdown in the increasingly complex organisation. 
He pointed out that such large aggregations of people afforded the maximum 
opportunities of gain for all those classes of tradesmen and others who live 
by ministering to their daily needs or by stimulating imaginary needs. He 
suggested, however, that for the mass of people this type of town did not 
afford the best opportunity for living a good life, and while everybody 
might in a certain sense have equal opportunity of taking advantage of the 
limited number of chances which these aggregations afforded, it was doubtful 
whether these opportunities did not really occur at the expense of the average 
life of the people. He therefore suggested an organisation of great towns 
on the lines of a limited central area, with self-contained satellite towns in 
which the life of the people couid be largely localised, and only those functions 
which really derived essential benefit from greater concentration should be 
accommodated in the central town ; the majority of industrial, educational, 
and recreational functions being localised in the satellite towns. 

HAVING arrived at some agreement as to the kind of town desired by the 
people, the problem was narrowed down to considering the best practical 
way to give expression to this desire ; and for this purpose the comparative 
study of towns would yield most valuable results showing the tendencies, 
and the results that were produced by different sets of circumstances. Mr. 
Unwin pointed out that there were many matters which might be surveyed 
or tabulated in an individual town which would not be of great value unless 
they could be compared with similar results obtained in a number of towns ; 
and that in considering the question of the preparation for town planning 
and the kind of civic surveys which would be of benefit, it was possible to 
distinguish between those matters which should be studied by the com- 
parison of the results in many towns and those which it was necessary or 
profitable to investigate and study in any individual town as a guide to its 
planning and development. 

Tuis brought the lecturer to the third stage, the careful survey of the 
physical, vital and other conditions of each individual town, in order that 
any plans prepared for its future development might be based on as complete 
an understanding as possible of the town’s past progress, its present con- 
ditions and tendencies, and the opportunities for a greater future which 
might be afforded by its site, the character and distribution of its population, 
its industria!, educational and cultural advantages and so forth. 

Tue lecturer emphasised the importance of adequate study being devoted 
by all sections of the population to the three branches of the subject, viz., 
the determination broadly of the type of town which should be aimed at ; 
the study of towns and their development comparatively so that the results 
of experience might be secured ; and finally the study of each individual 
town so that the best might be made of the opportunities which it afforded 
either for expansion or for the establishment of satellite towns or colonies 
suitably grouped around the mother city. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THE TIMES SURVEY ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


Maps are essential to the sociologist. In his science they take the 
place occupied in biology by drawings of microscopic sections. 

He needs maps of many kinds. He must, like other students, have 
maps which give up-to-date political and economic facts. He must 
have maps containing as many place names as possible. 


Most of all, he needs maps showing the natural conditions which 
shape social life in every part of the world. 


Tue Times Survey Arvas can help him in all these respects. It 
contains 112 new double page plates, each measuring 23 in. by 18} in. 
These are based upon several hundred thousand original survey sheets 
of all parts of the world. 

For the first time in a World Atlas a uniform system of orographical 
colouring has been adopted for the representation of physical relief. 
Every map is printed in at least five colours, showing heights and 
depths with absolute precision—and at a glance. 


Aut the changes wrought by the War and the Peace Treaty are 
embodied, as well as the latest results of geographical discovery. 


Tue Gazetteer-Index contains over 300 pages, and more than 200,000 
references. Other new features are a Pronunciation Table and a 
list of the Lands of the World. 


Tue Atlas is published in three forms. 

1. DE LUXE edition. Handsomely bound in half-leather blocked 
in 22-carat gold. Every page opens absolutely flat, and the maps 
are guarded on linen, and gilt edged. Price {10 net. 

2. SCHOLASTIC edition. Strongly bound in Art Canvas, plain 
edges, maps guarded on special paper, opening quite flat. In one 
volume, or with gazetteer bound separately. Price {6-6-0 net. 

3- PORTFOLIO edition. Maps in strong Art Canvas portfolio, 
with gazetteer bound separately. Price £4-15-0 net. 

Orpers should be sent to THE MANAGER, SOCIOLOGICAL PUBLICA- 
tions Lrp., LepLay House, 65, Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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